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You all enjoy this story about a young lady starting her 
first job . . . how she dreams of finding herself in many 
difficulties by making the inexcusable errors she had been 
‘autioned against in school . . . how she wakes up. happy to 
realize it was only a dream, then handles her office respon- 
sibilities with extra tact and care. 


The emphasis on important do’s and don’ts is a valuable 
“refresher” even for experienced secretaries. 
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Schools and colleges will find “The Duties of a Secretary 
a welcome addition to the curricula of their classes. In this 
film students will find answers to the many questions that 
come to them as they go to face their first jobs in the busi- 
ness world. 

Show this dramatic new sound motion picture. See it 
yourself, 

This is not a commercial advertising film. Underwood 
has endowed it purely as a service to schools. secretaries and 
their employers. Available in 16 mm. and 35 mm, sound 
on film. Write to: 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines ... Accounting Machines. . . 
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A LIFT UP THE LADDER 


Ediphone Training Helped Miss Bain 
to Top of Big Department 


Nora Bain heads one of the biggest Ediphone 
secretarial staffs in the country—in the New 
York office of Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company. She does the hiring for her de- 
partment, and has this to say about prospec- 
tive secretaries: 

“First, comes Ediphone training. We 
have certain minimum speed standards, but 
sound training for accuracy in transcription 


is the main thing.” She goes on to say that 
a ‘c with no business experience can get 
etter job, quicker, if she has Ediphone 
And ae ll do better work if her boss dic- 
tates into an Edison Electronic Voicewriter 
because its Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
helps her to hear what is said and get it 
down on paper right the first time. 


Ediphone Training Creates Successful Graduates 


Write for complete data about the Ediphone 
Training Course which enables you to train 
your students through complete school ma- 


Edioon 


1847. Thomas A. Edison Centennial 1947 


terial, completely integrated with English, 
typing and — secretarial subjects. Write 
‘or complete data. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont. 
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THREE NEW SERVICES 
FOR SCHOOLS 


New educational materials for better, easier teaching — 
presented by the makers of the Mimeograph brand duplicator 


OPERATING CHARTS... 


for Mimeograph brand duplicators. 
Models 90, 91, 92. These new visual 
aids give simple step-by-step instruc- 
tions for operating the Mimeograph 
brand duplicator. Used in business 
education classes, these charts help 
make students self-sustaining in studying stencil 
duplication. Mounted in a school’s duplicating 
room, they help make any teacher, school secre- 
tary or older pupil an efficient operator of the 


Mimeograph brand duplicator. 
Price, ready for mounting, each $ H 50 


NEW TEXTBOOK ... 


This course outline—a complete course 


“Fundamentals of Mimeograph stencil duplica- 
tion.” Prepared by Peter L. Agnew, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, and Professor Russell N. Cansler, School of 
Commerce, Northwestern University, leading 
authorities in the field of business machine educa- 
tion. An educational tool needed by every com- 


mercial department. 
Price, per copy, 60 Cc 


of 15 assignments—covers all phases of 
stencil duplication. 60 pages, size 
8% x 11, plastic binding. Fully illustrated. 
Standardized lesson assignments, includ- 
ing purpose, materials needed, and de- 
tailed procedure, with laboratory prob- 
lems of common business and_ school 
duplicating situations. Thoroughly tested 
at Northwestern University by experi- 
enced professional teachers. 


PORTFOLIO OF MIMEOGRAPH TRACING 
PAGES FOR SCHOOLS. Now you can illus- 
trate your school paper, bulletins to 
parents, teachers, and pupils, seat work, 
posters, programs and other materials 
needed in classroom and community rela- 
tions plans. Beautiful drawings on school 
subjects prepared by professional artists— 


on looseleaf pages for easy tracing on the 
Mimeograph brand illuminated drawing 
board. All drawings made to fit two- 
column or three-column school newspapers. 
Three sections for easy reference: Holi- 
days, School Activities and School Papers, 


Elementary School Sub- 
jects. Price, per portfolio, $2 50 


more than 400 separate sketches and ideas 


The 
Mimeograph 
brand 


duplicator 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. JB-947 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Enclosed is my [] check [] money order for $.. for the follow- 
ing: (Specify Mimeograph brand duplicator model you have.) 


+eeeeescopies, Operating Chart, Mimeograph brand duplicator, Model 
tit 91-00 Sach. 


eeeees+.-copies, "Fundamentals of Mimeograph stencil duplication,” by 
. Agnew and Cansler, at 60c each. 


+eeeee+.Copies, Mimeograph Tracing Pages for Schools, at $2.50 each. 


SCHOOL 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Pat. Off. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 
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nswering your questions 
about the Dictaphone School 
Rental-at-cost Plan! 


Q. What is the purpose of this plan? 

A. This modern plan makes it possible for schools 
and colleges to expand their Business Educa- 
tion Departments at a nominal rental cost. They 
can secure the latest Dictaphone electronic 
models, new permanent practice records, text- 
books and teaching aids, without a capital ex- 
penditure! 


Q. Why is it important that my students learn 
to use Dictaphone equipment ? 

A. They will become familiar with the latest 
machines—with all the new improvements— 
now in popular use in business offices every where. 
As graduates of the Dictaphone Business Prac- 
tice Course, they will be eligible for the top-pay- 
ing jobs. Familiarity with the latest Dictaphone 
equipment will enable them to step in and take 
over confidently, efficiently! 


Q. Is there any trade-in allowance given for the 
Dictaphone equipment we have ? 

A. Under the Rental Plan, schools and colleges 
may trade in their obsolete equipment at our reg- 
ular trade-in allowance — which may be credited 


against the rental fee. 


Q. How can I be sure that the equipment you 
send me will be up-to-date ? 

A. All the machines and educational supplies, 
furnished under the Rental Plan, will be new 
and will be replaced each year by the very 
latest machines and educational accessories. 


Q. What do these accessories consist of ? 

A. With the rental of each transcribing machine 
for training purposes, Dictaphone Corporation 
will provide the following educational package: 
1) A set of eighteen full-length Dictaphone Per- 
manent Practice Records, 2) The Dictaphone 
Business Practice Textbook, 3) The Dictaphone 
Portfolio of Teaching Aids, 4) Regular Supple- 
mentary Teaching Aids in requested amounts, 
and 5) Electronically recorded cylinders of the 
Dictaphone Final Transcription Test, as needed. 


Q. Sounds like an excellent plan—economical, 
practical aid profitable for my students. To 
whom do I write for further information ? 


A. Write your nearest local Dictaphone Office, or 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic 


dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


: BETTER TRAINING WANTED 


Businessmen want more and better trained office workers. Industrialists belonging to the Ameri- 
can Management Association say, according to the August Edpress News Letter, that “while schools 
have changed little in their business education methods, the modern business office is changing and 
setting up new requirements year by year. Businessmen claim commercial education teachers need 
a new picture of how a modern office functions. Therefore, the AMA called upon its members to de- 
velop more contacts with the schools and to help teachers produce more ‘high-quality office work- 

The AMA is doing something worth while in encouraging businessmen to make more contacts 
with the schools. In so doing it is following the lead of other associations of businessmen who have 
found this practice helpful. 

If the quotation has been garbled, it is too bad; if the statement is correct, it is even more un- 
fortunate. The schools have improved a great deal. There is far more room for improvement, but 
the next steps in genuine improvement must be taken by businessmen themselves rather than by 
teachers. Improvement of office training is a cooperative venture which means that businessmen must 
participate in the improvement and not merely condemn teachers. Here are some of the things 
businessmen must still do. 

(1) Most important of all, they should look into the nature of the current philosophy of education 
which is one of having students determine what they are going to do, when they are going to do it, 
and the way in which it is to be accomplished. Do businessmen want this kind of teaching? If 
they do, then they must expect the results—shoddy penmanship, inadequacy in arithmetical skills, 
inability to read, and, even worse, conceit about trivial accomplishments which are far below what 
adult life really demands. If the businessman wants real ability in reading, writing, arithmetic and 
related skills, then he must go to his board of education and demand that the entertainment and busy 
work which goes on under the guise of progressive education cease; that organized goals be estab- 
lished, and real teaching be done. 

In many communities if businessmen would but take the effort to look they could find that teachers 
become second-rate vaudeville actors whose sole purpose seems to be to keep children amused. This 
is not the fault of the business teacher; he is part of the school system and must accept the philos- 
ophy imposed upon him by the administrator. He usually resents it and would be only too glad to 
cooperate with businessmen who wish to stop this sort of nonsense which goes on under the name 
of education. 

(2) Businessmen must pay decent salaries. in thousands of communities competent graduates 
trained by able commercial teachers are still receiving only $20-$25 per week. In terms of 1938 
salaries, this is an extravagantly high wage. In terms of the 1947 situation it is pitifully low. Such 
tactics on the part of businessmen will inevitably make the day of office unionization arrive more 
quickly. Possibly this is all to the good. 

(3) Businessmen must admit and meet their own competition. Commercial teachers are. still 
getting salaries in some cases considerably below that which they could make as first-line office super- 
visors. In many communities there are some secretarial workers receiving more than business teach- 
ers. Hundreds of teachers have been lured away from the schools by the higher salaries being paid 
by some business firms. Businessmen expect the schools to do a good job, but are not willing to 
pay teachers as much as they are willing to pay their more able secretaries. If businessmen believe in 
the competitive determination of wages and want good teachers, they should follow through their own 
preachings. Good teaching will come from good salaries. This is a capitalist principle in which 
members of the AMA, United States Chamber of Commerce, and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers say they believe. Yet several of these organizations directly or insidiously opposed the re- 
cent proposals for Federal aid to education. Talking about cooperation with the schools is not worth 
very much when the practice is exactly the opposite. 

(4) Businessmen must set up honest job standards. Talk about giving dictation at 125 words 
per minute and establishment of standards based upon such rumors is not sufficient basis for training - 
stenographers. An associate of the writer of this comment heard a top-flight manager in the or- 
ganization of a man who made the statement give dictation at an average of forty-five words per 
minute. Never did this same dictator go above 75 words per minute. Before businessmen ask the 
schools to set up higher standards, they should honestly and realistically determine what their stand- 
ards actually are. 

Do people get paid for production or for being good-looking’ On which basis are they hired? 

Office managers must set up definite goals for the schools to reach. Only when they help to define 
these goals can the teachers really meet the job needs. 

Many more jobs for business to cooperate upon could be suggested. If businessmen say they do 
not have the time; that it is the function of the business teachers to assume the initiative, they are, 
by this very statement, failing to cooperate. The business teacher is the servant of the community 
and one of the most important segments in the Community is the businessman. 

These comments are not to be construed as implying that business teachers are perfect and that 
businessmen are totally at fault. In fact it would be wiser for both groups to stop talking about 
faults of others and recognize that there is a Common problem. Let it be understood however that 
cooperation means both working together for a Common purpose—not one person condemning the 
other and telling him what is wrong. 
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learn with IDENTIC 
Another progressive educational institution—the John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, Va. — selects Remington Rand Identic practice 
Teachers sets to instruct filing students because of these major advantages: 
Endorse I. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems. Mate- 
identi rials and problems are identical to those of real business, giving 
entic realistic preparation for any filing requirement. 
a a” 2. Identic sets give you economy; they last for decades — often cut- 
% j ing equipment costs to less than 1¢ per student. Your 
lé per student Respe 


3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save your time and help 


Miss Alfreda J. Geiger, Pace Institute 

ou in testing, grading and visual instruction. 

New York, says: “I have several practice y ung, € 8 

~ sets purchased in 1927 and handled Why not follow the good example of hundreds of schools? Let 
Identic cut your equipment costs, save your time, and instruct your 


They are in excellent condition and ; 
can be used 10 or 20 years more.” students thoroughly. The coupon brings you full details without 
obligation. 


and 315 FOURTH AVE 
INSTITUTE 

EW YORK 10,NY 
OF FILING — 
Miss N. Mae Sawyer: Send me free literature on Remington Rand’s Identic 


practice filing sets and teaching methods: [| Vertical Filing () Visible Filing 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


The This writer has repeatedly called attention to the evils of over-departmentalization at the high 
Commercial school level. This evil persists and most high school commercial teachers fail to notice it, or to 
Department = .ppreciate their part in it. 

| have done no real research to discover to what extent our current periodical literature contains 
articles of interest to any but commercial teachers. But thumbing through twenty copies of eight 
periodicals in the field of business education fails to reveal one article that deals with matters out- 
side this department. Not one that indicates an awareness of departmental relationships, or of pro- 
blems that must be solved cooperatively. In short, as business educators we are keenly alive to 
the many specialized problems that confront us, but as educators, without limit of special field, we 
are either unaware of, or totally indifferent towards, the many unspecialized problems that must 
be the concern of all educators if solutions are to be found. 

A little exploration in the field of general educational literature will reveal an almost total ab- 
sence of any writing done by business educators for the eye of educational administrators at local 
and state levels, or for that of professors of education outside the field of business education. We 
seldom, if ever, address ourselves to high school principals, guidance directors, or teachers in 
other fields whose work touches our own at many points. Almost never do we seek to reach school 
boards in an attempt to influence policy-making at that level. In short, we talk and write to our- 
selves, to the exclusion of those who wield far greater influence than we do in shaping educational 
policies under which we must work, and in determining educational practices which we must accept. 

To the extent that our work is concerned with the specialized training of young people for jobs, 
to that extent are we operating as a ‘‘department”. But only to that extent. Even then our depart- 
ment is totally unlike any other in several important respects. All of the work of the English de- 
partment has to do with the teaching of English. The mathematics department is concerned wholly 
with mathematics. The science department deals with science. And so on through the whole list of 
subject matter departments. But the commercial department cuts across several, if not all, of the 
other departments. What is more important as a distinguishing characteristic, it is also concerned 
with the development of numerous technical skills which vary as much among themselves as do 
the various academic courses. . 

The commercial department deals with large segments of curricula, and even with whole cur- 
ricula, not merely with a single element of a curriculum. It must meet an ever-changing demand 
for competent workers, and cannot follow a traditional pattern from year to year as subject-matter 
departments are prone to do. 

It is responsible for the placement and occupational adjustment of its graduates. It has equip- 
ment problems and many others that rarely concern any but vocational departments. 

Yes, business teachers are aware of these peculiarities of their department, but rarely realize 
that because of them certain parts of their courses, and even certain courses (consumer), should 
be looked upon as general education and not as business education. 

It is to be hoped that the new U.B.E.A. with its facilities for reaching educators outside our 
field, will see to it that they are reached with messages they should hear. It doesn’t do much good 
to achieve ‘“‘unity” within this special field if those who manage our schools and school systems 
don’t know what we are in agreement about. 


Your There is a lot of talk about “basic business education”, or “consumer business education”, or 
Responsibility = ‘““personal-use business education”, but to very little purpose. The missing link in general education 
long has been, and still is, fundamental economic education. Yet nothing, or very little, is done 
about it. It is high time that business teachers recognize the need for this improvement in high 
school training; and what is even more important, come to a full realization that the commercial 
department alone cannot be expected to meet this need. In other words, at the outset in this school 
year it should be a firm resolve of every business teacher that he will do everything in his power 
to see that before the year’s end at least a plan for a cooperative attack on this problem will 
be developed in his school. 
As a point of departure in carrying out this resolve there must be a clear understanding of the 
barriers that lie in the way of the achievement of a sound personalized economic education for all. 
Just a few hints can be given in this limited space. 
There is conflict of ideas as to just what should be included in this area of education. These ideas 
range all the way from the most elemental concepts of what high school students should know, 
to the most comprehensive program conceivable; even to train “students to choose, organize, operate, 


manage and conduct a business on sound principles necessary to success”. 


1 Workshop in Introduction to Business, School of Business, Indiana University, page 46. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 


Burroughs 


This Symbol 


MEANS EVERYTHING IN BUSINESS MACHINES 


cost-saving counsel for every business 


Be . factory branch service for every user 


Burroughs 
D 


Burroughs 
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Aids to Beginning College Students 


N the fall term of 1946, there were 
enrolled in colleges in 
the |nited States. Of this number, 
approximately 500,000 were attending 
for the first time, while some 600,000 
of the 1,080,000 veterans had been 
in college prior to the war. 

This increased enrollment has 
taxed the facilities of many institu- 
tions, particularly classrooms and 
libraries. Many of the veterans have 
been away from school from one to 
four years, others have had a like 
interim between high school and 
college. The result, in many cases, is 
broken study habits and other diffi- 
culties in adjusting to the work of the 
classroom. 

Though many books have been 
written on how to study and how to 
write a term paper, it is the purpose 
of the writers to present a concise 
list of aids to the beginning student. 
Many college students do not know 
how to write a term paper. Though 
it is the responsibility of all teachers 
to train students in term paper writ- 
ing, many contend that this is the 
duty of the English Department. 
Often, this results in a cursory treat- 
ment of the problem and students do 
not learn the general principles of 
independent work. Some students do 
not know how to study or how to 
take satisfactory notes. A few aids 
in these areas should prove a help to 
the student who wishes to put his 
study time to better advantage. 

Most students should make fuller 
use of library facilities than they do. 
Suggestions as to the use of special 
source materials as well as how to use 
the dictionary more effectively are 
germane to their success as students. 
A few suggestions in regard to per- 
sonality improvement are given in 
conclusion. 


Suggestions on How to Write 
a Term Paper 

Selecting the Topic 
1. Select a subject in which you have or 
believe you have an interest. You will de- 
velop an interest after you get into the 
subject. 
2. Delimit your topic so that you can han- 
dle the selected aspects in a reasonably 
thorough manner. 
3. For undergraduate students, broad topics 
are most satisfactory. 
Preparing the Bibliography 
1. Consult teachers, librarians and persons 
working in the field which you are investi- 
gating, as well as card catalogs, to get the 
best references. 
2. Use bibliographies in books, bulletins 
and monographs. 
3. Consult periodical-indexes such as Kead- 
ers Guide to Periodical Literature aid In- 
ternational Index to Periodicals. 
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by 
Byron W. Curtis 


Honolulu Business College, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


and 


William D. K. Reid 


The Packard School 
New York, New York 


4. Reiter to subject indexes such as Agni- 
cultural Index, Architectural Inder, Dra- 
matic Index, Education Index, Engineering 
Index, Index Medicus, Industrial Arts In- 
dex, Psychological Index, United States 
Document Catalog and Subject Index. 

5. Make use of standard book catalogs 
such as The American Library Associa- 
tion’s Index to General Literature, United 
States Catalog and Cumulative Book 
Index. 

Making Notes on Cards 

1. Use cards 3 by 5 inches or preferably 
4+ by 6 inches. y 

2. Vhe library call-number should be 
placed in the upper corner of the card 

3. Annotations should be made of refer- 
ences which are available and pertinent to 
the topic. 


“Some students do not know how to take 
satisfactory notes” 


4. Bibliographical data should be accurate, 
complete and consistent. 

Making the Final Bibliography 

1. From the working bibliography, make 
the selected bibliography by deleting the 
references which do not pertain to the sub- 
ject at hand or for some other reason not 
usable. 

2. Do not discard references simply be- 
cause they are old; sometimes the best ref- 
erence is twenty years old or more. 

3. All references cited in the paper should 
be included in the bibliography. 

4. Only references examined and known 
to the writer should be included. 
Importance of Good English Style 

1. Care should be given to spelling, punctu- 
ation, capitalization, diction, sequences of 
tenses, sentence and paragraph structure 
and general organization. 
2. Write in a clear and 
stvle. 


understandable 


3. Use words in their exact meanings. Re. 
fer to Crabb’s English Synonyms and 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases. 


4. Paragraphs should possess unity and co- 
herence. 

5. Revise and proofread. 

References to Sources 

1. Quotations. Short direct quotations less 
than four typewritten lines should be put in 
double quotation marks and run into the 
text. Long direct quotations should be set 
off from the text by indenting four spaces 
and single spacing the paragraph or part 
of paragraph quoted. Indirect quotations 
are not enclosed in quotation marks but 
aré credited to the author in a footnote by 
placing a superscript at the end of the 
paraphrased material. 

2. Technical forms of footnote and biblio- 
graphical entries. Refer to Manual of 
Style, University of Chicago, or A Form 
Book for Thesis Writing by William G. 
Campbell. 


Suggestions on How to Study Effectively 


Physical Conditions Conducive to Study 
1. Use a well lighted desk in a quiet room. 
2. Study alone and in the same place regu- 
larly. 

3. Have textbooks at hand for use at any 
time. 

4. Check your eyesight at Jeast once a year. 
Aids in Textbook Study 

1. Make use of the footnotes, preface, 
table of contents, appendices, index and 
bibliography in a book 

2. Make full use of illustrations, charts, 
graphs and tables in a book. They are 
placed there for a purpose. 

3. Challenge the truth of statements made 
by an author. Do not believe everything 
you read. - 

4. Try to apply the material which has 
been read. Relate new facts to old prob- 
lems. 
5. Supplement the textbook with periodical 
articles or other recent data. 

6. Read the same subject as treated by 
another author. 

7. Do not put the textbook away until you 
can summarize the material covered at that 
sitting. 

8. Meaningful material is easier to learn. 
Use a good dictionary. 


Development of Good Reading Habits 

1. Skim through the book or material to 
be covered. 
2. Seek the writer’s statement of his chief 
idea or ideas. 
3. Retain the central idea in mind while 
you read. 

4. Try to synthesize the various divisions. 
Cross boundaries between subjects. _ 

5. Underline the salient points of the 
author. 

6. For best retention read at about 300 
words per minute. 

7. Go back and review the points which 
you have underlined. 

Familiarize Yourself with the Dictionary 
1. Own a good dictionary such as Web- 
ster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 

2. Become acquainted with the diacritical 
marks for pronunciation. 

3. Notice the abbreviations and explanatory 
notes used. 

4. Observe the list of new words included 
since the last edition. 
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5. Become acquainted with the other fea- 
tures of the dictionary such as the vocabu- 
lary of rimes, population of places in the 
United States, pronouncing gazetteer of 
geographical and biographical names, pro- 
nouncing vocabulary of English Christian 
names, foreign words and phrases fre- 
quently used in English, abbreviations fre- 
quently used in writing and printing, punc- 
tuation, use of capitals, etc, arbitrary signs 
used in writing and printing, etc. 

6: Become familiar with symbols appearing 
in the definition of a word or its usage and 
in illustrations. 

7. Use the dictionary when not sure about 
spelling or syllabification. 

8. Utilize the key words in large type at 
the top of the pages to save time in using 
the dictionary. 

9. Make it a point to learn the more com- 
mon foreign words used in writing. 

10. The best time to become acquainted 
with a new word is when it is first en- 
countered. Look it up at the time, apply 
it to the situation at hand and there is 
a good chance of remembering it. 


Suggestions on Note Making and 
Note Taking 


Note Making on Textbook 
or Outside Reading 
1. Adopt the standard outline form: 
Common forms of business organ- 
ization in existence today. 
A. Individual proprietorship 
B. Partnership 
1. General 
2. Limited 
*. Corporation 
1. 
2. Closed 
3. Non-stock 
4. Public corporations 
a. Municipal corporations 
'b. Government owned business 
. Joint stock company 
. Massachusetts trust association 
. Miscellaneous forms 
1. Partnership association 
2. Holding company 
3. Trust 
2. Make a complete outline of a chapter 
using a skeleton outline, 
3. Seek the main ideas in each division of 
material. 
4, Subordinate the related points to the 
central idea. 
5. Do not include too much detail. 
Suggestions in Regard to Notes 
1. Use a loose-leaf notebook. 
2. Adopt a system of note taking and ad- 
here to it. 
3. Get the points in the outline in their 
logical place or sequence. 
4. State points concisely. 
5. Write notes so that they may be un- 
derstood by anyone. 
6. Do not become a slave to your notebook. 
Taking Lecture Notes 
1. Have materials ready when the lecture 
starts. 
2. Be familiar with the topic if at all 
possible. 
3. If a point is missed, leave a space for it. 
4. Translate the talk into your own words 
in the outline. 
Using Notes for Study 
and Review for Examinations 
1. Make an effort to remember what you 
have put in the outline. ; 
2. Review the notes as soon as possible 
after the note making or Jecture. 
3. Make the note making thoughtful, not 
mechanical. 
4. Review the notes at intervals before the 
examination. 
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5. Use judgment about what to include in 
the notes. One word or statement may 
help you to recall a body of detail. 

6. Review notes with the intention of re- 
membering. 

7. Know the purpose and limits of the ex- 
amination—the area to be covered—and 
study within those limits. 

8. Know your instructor, particularly his 
attitude toward various points, if the ex- 
amination is the essay type. If you dis- 
agree with him, be sure to buttress your 
statements with authority or by good 
reasoning. 


Suggestions on the Use of 
the Library 


General Library Information 

1. Know the various departments of the 
library; order, loan, catalog, binding, ref- 
erence, periodicals and indexes. 

2. Follow library regulations. 

3. Prepare bibliographies on the subject 
being studied, by consulting teachers, li- 
brarians and books for the best references 
on each topic. 


Some Source Materials 
in Business Subjects 


1. Government documents : 
Boyd, Anna M., United States Govern- 
ment Publications 
Catalog of Government Documents 
Schmeckebier, Lawrence, Government 
Publications and Their Use 
Wilcox, J. L., Official Guide to State, 
Federal and Canadian Publications 


. Research foundation reports: 
Brookings Institution, Monographs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Industrial Abstracts of the United 
States, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, First Quarter Century, edited 
by Wesley C. Mitchell, 1946. 

National Industrial Conference Board, 
Almanac of Economic Statistics. 

Social Science Research Council. 
Twentieth Century Fund. 


. General sources: 
Accountant’s Index, Bibliography of 
Accounting Literature, 1920 to date. 
American Economic Association 
Current Bibliography, Cumulative Index, 
The Wilson Company. 
Dutcher, G. M., A Guide to Historical 
Literature. 
Economist's Handbook of Statistics. 
Leypold and Bowker, American Cata- 
log of Books (1876 to 1910). 
Mudge, I. D., Guide to Reference Books. 
O’Neil, E. H., Biography by Americans 
Colonial to 1936). 
Publisher's |leekly. 


4. Periodical sources : 
American Newspaper, 1821 to 1936. E, 
Gregory, editor. 
Haskell, D. C., Check List of Cunitla- 
tive Index to Individual Periodicals, 
published by New York Public Library, 
Mott, Frank L., American Magazin, 4 
volumes. 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Litera‘ure 
(1890 to date). 
Union List of Serials m Libraries of 
the United States and Canada, 1943. 
5. Published industrial information 
covered by government documents) : 
Borden’s. 
Business Week. 
National City Bank, monthly report 
New York Journal of Commerce. 
Trade Association Studies. 
Trade Papers. 
Trade Union Publications. 
. Business manuscripts 
Private corporation libraries (no guide 
available). 
General Sources 
1. Encyclopedias are a good source of 
general information. 
Encyclopedia of Biography. 
Encyclopedia of Commerce. 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 
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Suggestions for Improving Your 
Personality 


Personality, a Vital Part 

in Business and Social Su 

1, Take an inventory of personality traits 
and strive to improve them. 

2. Take an inventory of attitudes, seeking 
to change wrong ones. 

3. Give sufficient attention to general ap- 
pearance and grooming, as first impres- 
sions are lasting. 

4. Be well informed about 
international affairs. 

5. Make a strong effort to be tolerant of 
others’ ideas, beliefs and ways of life. 

6. Formulate a philosophy of life which 
will give purpose to what you do. 

7. Always be natural. 

8. Give respectful attention to the person 
talking to you. 

9. A conversation is mutual; do not do all 
the talking. 

10. Express your opinions but do not be 
dogmatic. 

11. Do not talk about yourself as others 
are not interested in your personal affairs. 
12. Improve your personality by taking 
an active part in one extra-curricular ac- 
tivity in the school. 

13. Realize the importance of getting along 
with people. 


national and 


WHAT DO YOU DO THAT WOULD INTEREST OTHERS? 


Undoubtedly your school colleagues and you have many projects of which you are 
proud—projects that would interest other business teachers. 


Do you have a stimulating activity program in business education? 

How does your work experience program operate? 

Have you developed some interesting methods of teaching bookkeeping? Short- 
hand? Typewriting? Office practice? General business? Cooperative distributive 


training? 


Do you have some interesting variants in your courses of study? 
What type of business curricula do you offer? 

Are you planning for new equipment in some subjects? 

Have you set up a system of cooperation with local businessmen? 


You can probably think of many more ideas that have been developing in your school 
system. Write us about them. We'll pass these ideas along to others so that they may 


be stimulated by them. 
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Begin Transcription When You Begin Shorthand 


_ is the ultimate purpose of 
shorthand? Shorthand teachers 
agree that the accurate transcript is 
the ultimate achievement. The sten- 
ographer’s pay check is largely con- 
tingent upon her output, and the out- 
put is dependent upon her ability to 
transcribe rapidly as well as accur- 
ately. Teachers are now most inter- 
ested in ascertaining what activities, 
experienced at what stages in the 
training, will enable the student to 
attain this objective. 

An analysis of the job of the sten- 
ographer discloses that transcribing 
is a complex process. When a sten- 
ographer transcribes, she does not 
look at print and type what she sees ; 
but she looks at shorthand characters 
and translates them into typed form. 
To automatize this typing response 
from the shorthand characters so that 
it is done with ease requires much 
practice. 


Marginal Factors in Transcription 


In addition to the problem of typ- 
ing from shorthand, the stenographer 
must exercise judgment in the placing 
of the typing on the page. This in- 
cludes determining the length of line 
and the width of the upper margin. 
After a rapid scrutiny of the short- 
hand notes, the stenographer must be 
able to determine the points for set- 
ting the marginal stops and the width 
of the upper margin so that the tran- 
script is attractively placed on the 
page. 

Other factors in transcription are 
spelling, syllabication, adequate vo- 
cabulary, and correct punctuation. As 
she types, the stenographer must 
choose the appropriate word to give 
the dictator’s meaning, possibly even 
revamp the dictated material so it says 
what the dictator intended it to say. 
In case the dictator has made an error 
in the tense of a verb or in the agree- 
ment of noun and verb, she must 
correct that. As she types, the sten- 
ographer must spell and know if and 
where a word should be divided at 
the end of the line. The stenographer’s 
duties do not end with this. The letter 
or article must be punctuated, the 
periods, commas, semicolons, apostro- 
phes, and quotation marks must be in 
their correct places. 

While these are all important fac- 
tors in transcription, for the most 
satisfactory progress they cannot all 
be stressed from the outset. By break- 
ing down the problem and concen- 
trating on only two or three factors 
in the beginning, it is possible to 
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achieve more satisfactory results. The 
beginning transcription student 
should not be confused, bewildered, 
and discouraged by attempting to do 
everything at once. The elements of 
transcription which should be stressed 
from the outset are reading the short- 
hand notes correctly, accurately trans- 
lating them into typing, and perform- 
ing this process with facility. To en- 
able the student to concentrate on 
these three factors, all other problems 
are reduced to a minimum. 


"The output is dependent upon her ability to 
transcribe rapidly as well as accurately." 


The question then is, At what stage 
in the study of shorthand is it most 
advantageous and satisfying to begin 
direct training toward acquiring such 
a complex skill? When should this 
training be started to secure optimum 
results for energy expended? This is 
the problem to which shorthand 
teachers have devoted much thought 
and experimentation. 


Work for the Goal at Once 


The best time to begin transcrip- 
tion is at the same time the student 
begins the study of shorthand. This 
means the first week of school, not the 
middle of the semester. This naturally 
presupposes that the beginning: stu- 
dent has a certain degree of typing 
skill. Indeed, this is one of the pre- 
requisites for beginning shorthand. 

There are specific reasons why be- 
ginning transcription and shorthand 
simultaneously is advantageous. At 
this stage in her progress, the student 
does not expect to be proficient in 
transcribing, hence, is not discour- 
aged when her transcription rate is 
slower than it is when typing from 
print. By starting transcription im- 
mediately, the student feels that she is 


really on her way to becoming a sten- 
ographer. For those students who 
gain a ready facility in typing from 
shorthand characters, this is a partic- 
ularly satisfying experience. After a 
period of transcription, the student 
has a sense of accomplishment; she 
feels that she has done what the 
stenographer does-—type from short- 
hand notes. 
Simplify the Work 

The material for beginning tran- 
scription is not new to the student, it 
is something that has been studied, 
something she is sure she can read. 
Of necessity it is the very simplest 
shorthand plate, with the least possi- 
ble number of problems and with 
practically no opportunity for exer- 
cise of judgment so that the student 
may concentrate on reading the short- 
hand and typing it. At the outset the 
transcription material is the student's 
daily assignment in Fundamental 
Drills, by Beers and Scott. The ma- 
terial in this book is based upon high- 
frequency words Horn’s, 
Ayres’, and Thorndike’s lists so the 
vocabulary is basic. The first exer- 
cises consist of short, meaningful 
paragraphs made up of short  sen- 
tences. The words also are short and 
easily spelled. These sentences pre- 
sent only the most obvious and easily 
solved punctuation requirements, 
such as beginning each sentence with 
a capital letter and following the sen- 
tence with a period or interrogation 
point, and, of course, paragraphing 
whenever that is indicated. The stu- 
dent has no opportunity to become 
worried or confused, she develops 
self-confidence which is fundamental 
to becoming a rapid and accurate 
transcriber. Immediately after one 
transcription period, the exercises in 
Fundamental Drills are assigned for 
the next transcription period, thus 
giving the students ample opportunity 
to study them. 

The student learns to transcribe 
from simple material, she early 
learns to read for thought. As she 
acquires confidence and skill in tran- 
scribing simple material, more diffi- 
cult material is gradually introduced. 


A Full Period of Transcription 
Each Week 
At the University of Nebraska each 
class has one fifty-minute transcrip- 
tion period each week, directly super- 
vised by the instructor. For the sec- 
ond transcription period and for each 
succeeding transcription period, the 
student does some transcribing from 
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dictated notes as well as from plate 
shorthand as this gives her great 
satisfaction. This dictated material 
consists of paragraphs which are al- 
ways more easily read than isolated 
sentences. Obviously, for the first 
few weeks, these paragraphs are ex- 
tremely simple, the sentences are 
short, requiring no punctuation ex- 
cept the capital letter for the first 
word in the sentence and the period 
at the end of the sentence. As the 
semester advances, this dictation ma- 
terial progresses through the vocabu- 
lary in Fundamental Drills, with the 
paragraphs deliberately presenting 
certain additional punctuation prob- 
lems each week. Material which is 
to be dictated for transcription is 
practiced and drilled during the pre- 
ceding week and all problems of 
meaning, spelling, and punctuation 
are solved so that the students under- 
stand the dictation and feel confident 
of their ability to transcribe it. As 
earlier stated, the first two or three 
dictations contain few of these prob- 
lems, but they are gradually intro- 
duced. After material is dictated for 
transcription, the class reads it aloud, 
and the teacher asks questions con- 
cerning any point of meaning, spell- 
ing, or punctuation which may pre- 
sent a problem or call for the exercise 
of judgment on the part of the stu- 
dent. This simplifies the problem of 
transcription and gives the student 
confidence, for she knows what the 
dictation means and is sure that she 
can read her notes. 


Work for Quantity from the First 


Since business demands a certain 
output from its stenographers, quan- 
tity as well as quality of work 1s 
emphasized irom the first. Begin- 
ning transcription with simple, easy, 
familiar material, the student takes 
pride in getting out quantity as well 
as quality production. fifty- 
minute transcription period can 
profitably be broken up into ten- and 
fifteen-minute writings, even occa- 
sional five-minute writings, with a 
definite exercise or part of an exer- 
cise to be transcribed in each timed 
writing. The student then feels the 
spur to make the most of each timed 
writing. Over a fifty-minute period 
any hesitation in reading plates or 
notes does not seem so wasteful, but 
a loss of a minute or two because of 
inability to read the notes cuts down 
noticeably on the transcription rate 
in a ten-minute writing. 

In order to simplify transcription, 
during the greater part of the first 
semester placement is standardized ; 
i.e. the student uses a seventy-space 
line, double spaced for ease in check- 
ing, a five-space paragraph indention, 
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with a one-inch margin at the top of 
the page. This enables the student to 
concentrate on output. No time is 
spent at the beginning of the tran- 
scription period computing margins 
and planning arrangements. 

As mentioned earlier, the entire 
transcription period is broken up into 
timed writings. The student knows 
the exercises over which she will be 
timed, but she does not know the 
exact part of the exercise which will 
be chosen for the timed writing. 
Since a definite place within the ex- 
ercise will be indicated for begin- 
ning the timed writing, the student 
must be prepared to read the entire 
exercise fluently. This gives the stu- 
dent a good review of the text since 
there is always a lag between the ex- 
ercises assigned for class work and 
those assigned for transcription. 


Mailability as a Basis for Grading 


At the time the papers are returned 
to the students after checking, the 
range in rates, with the class median, 
for each timed writing is placed on 
the board. Perfect transcripts are 


“commended. Since business demands 


mailability, emphasis is placed on that 
quality from the very first. For sev- 
eral semesters timed writings were 
graded on a numerical basis, a grade 
was given for a certain rate and a 
deduction for errors was made from 
that grade. This semester a different 
system is being tried; that of arbi- 
trarily designating a certain number 
of typed lines and grading that 
amount ona mailable, mailable-minus, 
and not-mailable basis. Any mis- 
spelling, omission or change in mean- 
ing automatically puts the transcript 
into the not-mailable classification. 
An uncorrected typing error means 
that it is a mailable-minus, and if the 
transcript is correct, it is graded 
mailable. The student is encouraged 
to have as many “mailables” as possi- 
ble. Since letters in advanced short- 
hand are graded on a mailable basis, 
this seems a better method of grading 
beginning transcripts than the one 
first mentioned. The students are en- 
couraged to refer to the dictionary 
for spelling and for dividing words 
at the end of a line. They are also 
expected to erase and make correc- 
tions from the very first. 

No writing is timed during the 
first transcription period as the stu- 
dent has an adjustment to make in 
looking at shorthand characters and 
typing from them rather than from 
print as she has done in her previous 
typing experience. During the second 
transcription period there is one 
timed writing and Exercise 2 from 
Fundamental Drills is chosen for that. 
Why Exercise 2? Because the stu- 
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dent is confident she can transcr be 
it—she transcribed it in her first tr:n- 
scription period. Beginning with | he 
third weekly transcription period, he 
entire fifty minutes are spent in t:n- 
and fifteen-minute writings. 


Transcription from Notes 


It is essential that the student +e 
able to read perfectly written short- 
hand such as the plates in the text. [t 
is also fundamental that she beco:e 
thoroughly familiar with her own 
style of writing. In the fifth or sixth 
week and in each succeeding weck 
thereafter, there is one timed writing 
from the student’s copy of a desig- 
nated exercise in Fundamental Dril’s. 
This plan provides additional practice 
in reading her own notes. 

Seven years ago when I began ex- 
perimenting with transcription in the 
first semester of shorthand at the 
University of Nebraska, I held the 
prevalent belief that transcription is 
difficult and that accuracy of tran- 
scription with a good transcription 
rate is impossible for a beginner. As 
[ then taught transcription, that con- 
clusion was correct. By following the 
procedures here outlined : 

Assigning definite exercise for 
transcription 
Practicing dictation material 
Taking up any and all prob- 
lems in the dictation material 
which might perplex the student 
Dividing the transcription pe- 
riod into ten- and fifteen-minute 
writings 
I have found that the student en- 
joys transcription, and she forms the 
habit of transcribing rapidly and ac- 
curately. This result is gratifying to 
both student and teacher. - 


Starting Transcription at Once 
is Natural 


We begin transcription at the same 
time we begin shorthand because to 
start transcription of simple, easy ma- 
terial after the student has attained 
a definite degree of proficiency in 
shorthand is to retrogress from the 
student’s point of view and is thus 
discouraging. It is natural for the 
student to have simple, easy material 
for transcription when starts 
transcription at the same time she 
begins the study of shorthand. 

The primary purpose of shorthand 
instruction at the University of Ne- 
braska is business-teacher training. 
This plan of transcription has been 
found to be readily adaptable to high 
school classes in our Teachers College 
High School. The same general plan 
of procedure may be followed in any 
high school giving transcription train- 
ing, as has been described for college 
students. 
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Training Executive Personnel 


ie rapidly growing complexity 


industry and commerce will 
coitinue to make ever increasing de- 


mauds on American education for 
the training of future executive per- 


sounel, The record of America’s 
conimercial colleges and universities 


in providing business and industry 


with personnel of skill, accuracy, 
and exactness in the performance of 
specialized business tasks stands un- 
surpassed. But is this performance 
fully matched in the field of execu- 
tive training, in the forming of 
traits constituting leadership, like 
initiative, intelligence, and judgment, 
so indispensable for the organizers 
oi an expanding economy? Are we 
to be content to graduate specialists 
in certain skills or should we also 
endeavor to train /eaders for busi- 
ness and industry? It is agreed that 
commercial colleges while having 
made remarkable progress in meet- 
ing the needs of education for busi- 
ness in the lower and intermediate 
levels, lag far behind in their 
achievements in the upper levels of 
business occupations. 


Purposes of Executive College Training 


The main objective of business 
schools on the college level should 
consist of the development of ana- 
lytical ability on the part of the stu- 
dent; of the mental habit of reduc- 
ing a problem to its basic issue, to 
determine areas of agreement and 
disagreement in a controversial ques- 
tion, to arrange factors in their rela- 
tionship of cause and effect, and to 
reach conclusions on the basis of com- 
petent research. 

The doctrine of “faculty psychol- 
ogy” and “free transfer of training” 
is almost entirely rejected by com- 
petent psychologists and educators 
of today. Its application in the field 
of higher business education would 
mean to teach the future business 
executive several skills and an ample 
amount of objective knowledge, ex- 
pecting that by none other than these 
means alone his faculties are trained 
and his mind disciplined so that he 
will be fully equipped to tackle any- 
thing in future life and work. This 
expectation has proven to be without 
foundation. To obtain improvement 
in a certain field, it is much more ad- 
visable to give proper instruction in 
that field itself rather than to hope 
for “transfer of training.” 


How Far Can the School Go 
in Specialization? 


lt is comparatively simple to fol- 
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low this modern concept of speciali- 
zation in the skill subjects of business 
education, and perhaps even in sub- 
jects like accounting, statistics, fi- 
nance and business law. But can the 
business college curriculum ever ex- 
pect to reach the same degree of spe- 
cialization in the field of knowledge 
subjects, such as economics, inter- 
national trade, office management, 


business psychology and the like: 
Should such a specialization of ob- 
jective knowledge even be attempted 
in this ever changing world of busi- 
ness and industry? The tendency to- 
wards specialization in teaching skills 
like typing, shorthand, - office ma- 


. evaluation of information obtained 
from library sources” 


chines procedure and even account- 
ing proved healthy and rewarding. 
It is doubtful whether the business 
college should undertake the same on 
the higher levels of business man- 
agement. 

However specialized business 
may be, the executives are contin- 
uously confronted with situations 
which require the mastery of the 
tools of research and the exercise of 
judgment. The specialized objective 
knowledge acquired in college, if 
applicable at all, will be of lesser 
value. 

It is recognized that the young 
business college graduate with exec- 
utive ambition must enter business 
in a subordinate position for which 


certain skills are indispensable. The 
curriculum should therefore amply 
provide for skill-specialization. The 
final task, however, of equipping the 
young graduate with the ability to 
handle executive problems wisely 
and well, should not be neglected in 
the midst of specialized subject-mat- 
ter. This ultimate goal cannot be 
reached by the mere absorption of 
objective facts. The problems of 
business and industry are changing 
so rapidly that all factual informa- 
tion in textbooks, such as economics, 
foreign trade, economic geography 
and the like, is of only temporary 
significance. How often do we find 
textbook material outdated even at 
the very time of its publication ? 


Textbook Study Not Sufficient 


Objective knowledge contributes 
to the future success of the business 
college graduate as long as it is 
clearly understood that it is only a 
means for background information 
and not an aim in itself. It is doubt- 
ful whether the study of the theories 
of the orthodox European economists 
will be of any practical use in mod- 
ern business unless it is presented as 
a mere school of thought and an 
introduction to modern economic 
questions. The same applies to other 
knowledge subjects. Stress should be 
laid on such ideas and theories which 
will serve as background for the un- 
predictable and ever changing prob- 
lems of modern business. Detailed 
information—facts and figures sub- 
ject to change—may be treated with 
less emphasis. 

The mere absorption of this factual 
knowledge leaves the student supine 
and incurious in his mental outlook. 
Business education should plan- 
fully strive to develop the habit of 
mental curiosity and the attitude of 
self-education. 


Training in the Use of References 


An introduction into a field which 
might properly be called “Bibliog- 
raphy of Business” could serve as 
a means towards that end. The stu- 
dent who is confined to lecture halls 
and textbook study will be helpless 
and bewildered in the maze of busi- 
ness literature. This is especially 
true of current periodicals. The for- 
eign trade student, for instance, who 
knows of the existence of the periodic 
publications of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade will be better prepared 
for future business life than his col- 
league who has but a knowledge of 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
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The young business executive with 
an understanding of the information 
available in the U. S. Trade Cata- 
logue will be of much greater assist- 
ance to his employer than the one 
with knowledge of the pre-war pro- 
duction figures of American indus- 
try; and the future market analyst 
who is able to find his way through 
the /ndustrial Arts Index will soon 
outdistance his rival who had mem- 
orized the export figures of 1939. 
The importance of knowing where 
to find, how to evaluate and how to 
apply these and other sources of in- 
formation, such as: business journals, 
reference books, statistical market 
and financial reports, government 
publications, and the like cannot be 
overemphasized, 


Developing Needed Traits in the 
Commercial College 


The application of the case and 
project method as a complement to 
traditional classroom presentation 
might be the answer to our prob- 
lem.* After proper textbook and 
classroom instruction in the basic 
principles of the subject matter under 
consideration one or more cases are 
assigned to the class and the stu- 
dents are expected to prepare their 
own solutions to the problems in- 
volved. The students’ findings should 
be critically examined fellow- 
students and instructor, basing the 
final evaluation of the work on the 
following factors: proper  under- 
standing of the facts stated in the 
case; completeness of bibliography ; 
evaluation of information obtained 
from library sources; correct appli- 
cation of findings and solutions de- 
rived from previous class assign- 
ments; and finally firsthand observa- 
tions based on personal contacts with 
business executives in the school’s 
local community. 

The difficulty of finding projects 
that fit into the particular subject 
matter might be overcome by estab- 
lishing a research clinic at the school 
which approaches local business 
firms, offering them assistance in 
the solution of practical problems 
in auditing, personnel management, 
advertising, sales promotion, docu- 
mentation in foreign trade, etc., a 
method successfully used at Wood- 
bury College. The clinic might use 
the local problem as a mere inspira- 
tion for research without finding the 
actual solution, but will often con- 
tribute towards it, thus increasing the 
standing of the college in the com- 
munity. Where this method should 
be impractical, use can be made of a 
wealth of information available in a 


*“Business Teaching by the Case System,” 
American Economic Review, Vol. XII, No. 1. 
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series of case problems published by 
Harvard University, Graduate 
School of Business.** The material 
presented in these volumes contains 
hundreds of actual business prob- 
lems submitted by American firms, 


Student Activity Basis for Learning 


In such an atmosphere, homewo: 
and subject examinations might le 
readily changed to research studies 
and the solution of actual busine-s 
problems, making all the sources ci 


information available to the student 
instead of depriving him of the very 
tools of research when testing his 
executive qualities. This educational 
Plan for Alternate Answers approach enables the student not 
In evaluating students’ contribu- only to develop his analytical pro- 
tions in such research assignments ficiency but also to form a sense for 
it should be pointed out beforehand judgment and decision, an objective 
that more than one reasonable sola- Which cannot be attained through the 
tion is feasible, thus placing less em- ready-made conclusions of lectures 
phasis on the “right answer” and and textbooks. 


application a compro- 
more on the development of sound In actual appre : P 
. ae : mise will have to be worked out be- 
judgment and critical analysis. 


might be supplemented and enriched research problems. But in doing so 
by organized observation and inspec- yeh should bear in mind the a 
tion trips, special lectures by business of the as 
leaders of the community, and field the lasting and permanent value of 
investigations on the part developing research competence. 
dent, leading up to his required thesis 
as a comprehensive research assign- the 
ment uncritical acceptance of textbook ma- 

, terial on the part of the student, and 


“* “Harvard Business Problem Series” by. the contribute to the forming of his ex- 
A. W. Shaw Company, and “Harvard Business 
Reports” by the McGraw-Hill Book Company. ecutive faculties. 


and also the necessary background 
information enabling the student to 
see the problem in its natural setting. 


WHAT'S RIGHT WITH BUSINESS EDUCATION! 


One of the pet topics of business educators seems to be ‘What's Wrong with Business 
Education?” The cause for such persistent self-flagellation is possibly to be found in the 
limited background of many business teachers which encourages them to observe the de- 
ficiencies of their own work without seeing the situation in its entire social environment. 
This willingness to see faults, however, is certainly to be preferred to the blatant self- 
righteousness of certain groups whose sole purpose seems to be to secure personal ad- 
vancement regardless of its effect upon other groups. 

Here is an accomplishment of business education that has frequently been ignored. 

Business education has given specific job training to more students in secondary schools 
than all other phases of job training combined. More of these students have been placed 
ir jobs secured as a result of this training than in other fields. This is to be expected 
because larger numbers were trained. It is very difficult to measure the proportion p!aced 
as compared to the proportion trained even in business education. The comparison of such 
an estimated proportion with an estimated proportion in other fie'ds is even more com- 
plicated. For example, in vocational agricultural training the placement is likely to be high 
because most of the boys are on farms. Most would have gone into farming anyway. It 
may be rightly countered that many business students would have gone into business 
service anyway. The fact is that both in farming and in business the usual beginner goes 
to work with little or no specific training for his work. When we consider the quality of 
training, the problem betomes even more difficult to evaluate. On the one measurable 
factor, number trained and number placed, business education is far in front of others. 


Note: Other accomplishments of business education were given in the May and June, 1947 
issues of The Journal and others will be printed in months to come. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven't changed much in this respect 
——“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 

For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page in the book you'll 
find an interesting answer. 

How Can We Get Pupils to Have Greater 
Appreciation for Their Classroom Work? 
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An_ Indictment 


. is a profession, and 
like all professions must have high 
standards of admission for its candi- 
daies. More than that, the teacher is 
expected to be an educated person 
who will keep abreast of the times 
and new developments in the world. 
Graduate training for the teacher is 
therefore a necessity. But it is un- 
fortunately not merely necessary for 
the teacher to engage in study above 
undergraduate level to retain for his 
profession and himself a reputation 
for scholarship and selectivity. Since 
academic degrees are pre-requisites 
for most of the better positions in 
education, and are commonly accepted 
as the sole indication of the amount 
of study one has engaged in, the 
teacher must also undergo graduate 
training in order te earn these de- 
grees. 


Why Graduate Training? 


We must not, however, permit the 
trees to prevent us from seeing the 
forest as a whole. It is important to 
require graduate training of teachers 
in order to raise the standards of the 
profession as a whole; it is important 
to require graduate degrees for the 
better positions in education, as indi- 
cations that the teacher has attained 
high professional standing through 
this required study ;—but we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the 
basic reason for the required graduate 
training is to educate the teacher, 
primarily to improve him so that he 
will be better at his task of teaching 
or supervising. In their desire to 
raise teaching standards and to re- 
quire higher and higher academic de- 
grees of teachers, those responsible 
for graduate teacher-training should 
always keep before them the funda- 
mental principle that the standards 
and degrees are merely extrinsic 
labels and fol-de-rol, it is the intrinsic 
value of the graduate study to the 
teacher that is really important. 

It is strongly urged that the study 
of educational subjects fails badly in 
the latter respect. While the schools 
of education have succeeded in pre- 
senting courses which, with their 
high-sounding and learned titles, give 
the impression of being very signifi- 
cant and erudite, and while they have 
succeeded in making degrees from 
such institutions the open-sesame for 
better positions in teaching, they 
have done little to improve the grad- 
uate student as a classroom teacher 
or supervisor. 
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of Graduate Teacher - Training 


by Sidney I. Simon 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Content Courses Are Valid 


Advanced work in one’s own sub- 
ject naturally gives one a better grasp 
of the field in which he is teaching; 
general cultural courses broaden 
one’s background so that he is an 
intellectually stronger and better edu- 
cated individual. Thus in so far as 
graduate courses in liberal arts or 
one’s specialty are concerned, little 
quarrel can be found with the grad- 
uate schools. It is as professional 
schools of education, however, that 
they must justify themselves. And 
it is in these so-called “professional” 
courses in education that these schools 
have failed to render intrinsic serv- 
ice to the teacher. 


Editorial Comment: This article is being 
published because it presents in an effec- 
tive way a not unusual attitude. We 
believe, however, that there is another 
side to this problem and will be glad to 
have comments presenting the other 
point-of-view. 


In every other type of graduate 
school, the student learns advanced 
work in his field that gives him a 
more definite knowledge of his pro- 
fession and makes him a better prac- 
titioner in his line,—the doctor takes 
courses in a particular branch of 
medicine to qualify him as a special- 
ist, the lawyer takes advanced courses 
in specific types of law to give him 
a greater knowledge of some special 
legal field, the accountant may study 
the latest tax information or the solu- 
tion of problems of an advanced 
nature ;—but in what ways does the 
graduate work in education courses 
aid the teacher as a practitioner of 
his work? With the exception of the 
supervised-teaching courses, which 
are seldom really courses at all, but 
an opportunity for the student to get 
some highly necessary experience be- 
fore a class, the courses 1n education 
are of little value to the graduate stu- 
dent in proportion to the time he must 
put in attending the class sessions and 
doing the required outside work. 
They fail in the major test of intrin- 
sic worth because there are so many 
of them, there is so little actual 
“meat” in each of them, their areas 
are so poorly defined, and because 
there is so much theory and so little 
practical application. 


Exposure Should Have Results 


Those who make up the graduate 
curricula are so much concerned with 
seeing to it that the student takes a 
certain number of credits before he 
has earned an advanced degree, that 
they have given no thought to the 
more important problem of seeing to 
it that the student takes away from 
the course something that will be of 
value to him in his daily work. His- 
tory of education, principles of edu- 
cation, philosophy of education, edu- 
cational psychology, educational so- 
ciology, elementary education, secon- 
dary education, higher education,—all 
these and many more are offered or 
required for the advanced degrees, 
and the potential master or doctor 
must put in hours, even years of his 
time, suffering through many or all 
of them. But these same curriculum 
designers who foist courses of this 
type on the helpless candidates, pur- 
suing their studies because advance- 
ment requires the degree they afford, 
give no thought to the great amount 
of similarity between the various sub- 
jects and their almost complete lack 
of practical application to the class- 
room. 

Instead of saying “Should we re- 
quire 64 or 72 graduate credits for a 
Ph. D. or Ed. D. degree ?”, the faculty 
of education schools should ask them- 
selves, “What are we offering these 
graduates that will be of practical use 
to them?” The professors of educa- 
tion courses, instead of designing 
lengthy lectures that closely resemble 
the lectures of all their colleagues 
(but in order to perpetuate both 
professorships, have different course 
titles) should use this criterion: 
“What am I bringing before my stu- 
dents today that will make them walk 
out of the room better teachers or 
supervisors than they were before?” 
Few education courses, texts or lec- 
tures could stand up under that acid 
test ! 


"It is Easier to Tell Others” 


Thus, educators who write articles 
on what is wrong with our schools, 
publish books on developing the 
school curriculum and give courses 
on the latest fads, which they often 
dignify with the label, “principles” 
of education, should clean out their 
own houses first. Professors of edu- 
cation, at their next convention, 
should thrash out what is wrong with 
their own schools and their own 
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courses for a change. The faculties 
of the graduate schools of education 
should indeed spend a modicum of the 
time they consume worrying about 
the elementary and secondary school 
curricula, giving some concern to 
their own curriculum. At faculty con- 
ferences, each instructor should put 
his cards on the table as to what 
specifically his course has to offer that 
will improve his students as teachers. 
This should not be done merely by a 
survey of course titles alone, but 
rather a detailed analysis of the syl- 
labus for each subject. Duplication 
could then be ferreted out and ex- 
traneous matter eliminated, even 
though it might mean the dropping of 
entire courses, perhaps even complete 
departments. As their foundation in 
this work, they could use as a funda- 
mental] principle of education the 
parable, “Practice what you preach.” 
If they would improve their students 
as educators, let them first give these 
students something of educative 
value. 

If, by this means, all the unneces- 
sary verbiage, and repetitious, over- 
lapping lectures and literature were 
eliminated from the gamut of educa- 
tion courses, they then might be con- 
solidated into a few semester hours, 
which, with some emphasis on prac- 
tical application in the classroom (or 
in departmental administration) 
might indeed leave the graduate stu- 
dent with the feeling that he has 
gained something in dollars and cents 
value from the study besides merely 
two letters after his name. 


Cut Out the Hot Air 


Since leaders of teacher-education 
continue to insist upon more and 
more graduate work from teachers, 
and it is agreed that graduate study 
should be required, then they must 
justify this work by presenting edu- 
cational subject matter which will not 
be just theories and talk, and will 
have practical improvement value for 
the teacher. Let them stop fooling the 
teachers and themselves with “work- 
shops” and other practical-sounding 
names to mask bursts of wind and 
hot air, let them cut out the over- 
lapping useless verbiage, and dig 
down to the essentials of their sub- 
jects, so that the graduate student 
will get some real honest-to-goodness 
intrinsic, teacher-improvement values 
out of the courses he is pursuing. 
Then the man who is awarded a 
higher degree in education will not 
only have two more letters after his 
name, but will also be what we all of 
us hope to be after putting in so much 
time and effort,—better teachers and 
supervisors ! 
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TEN YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the September, 1937 issue of The Journal of Business Education 


The retirement of Clay D. Slinker from the directorship of business education in | es 
Moines was announced. Mr. Slinker was a fine man, and, in spite of his age, he was 
thoroughly progressive in his point of view. With Mr. Crabbe he published first editions 
of a most popular book on general business training. His decease has been a distinct }ss 
. . . Ernest A. Zelliot, his successor, is still at Des Moines and doing a job worthy of his 
predecessor. Ernest has just co-authored a new book on bookkeeping . . . Frederick G, 
Nichols anathematized on the stupidity of mere continuous timed diciation as preparation 
for stenographic service. Regardless of the efforts of Nichols and a few others, most 
teachers of shorthand still limit themselves to formal dictation which is never taken on the 
job ... Helen Reyuolds, then in the first year of her service at New York University, wrote 
about the opportunities for distributive education in the small high school. Unfortunately 
such training is still almost entirely limited to the larger communities . . . Enrollment data 
in business subjects for 1934 were finally published. The Office of Education has since 
spent millions of dollars, but has evidently found it impossible to do one of the few jobs 
it can do better than anyone else—secure enrollment data. People are continuing, as a 
consequence, to make completely erroneous judgments about the enrollments in business 
subjects based on 1934 evidences. The figures were admittedly inadequate in the first place 
. . . An article on business education in Mexico should have stimulated interest in our 
southern neighbor. We still as a national group know nothing about the educational work 
of Mexico . . . Lola MacLean was elected president of the Department of Business Education 
of the National Education Association. Joseph DeBrum, more recently Lieutenant Colonel 
in the Army, was elected first vice-president. Frederick Riecke of Newark hecame second 
vice-president, and Mrs. Frances D. North of Baltimore, secretary-treasurer ... Dr. J. H. 
Dodd of Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, was elected president of the 
Southern Business Education Association . .. Harvey A. Andruss, since made president of 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College, Pennsylvania, was appointed dean of that institution, 
and W. E. Forney was Mr. Andruss’ successor as head of the commercial department... 
The appointment of Dr. James M. Thompson to the headship of the business department at 
Charleston State Teachers College, Illinois, was announced. More recently, Dr. Thompson 
was Lieutenant Commander in the Navy . . . Dr. Cecil Puckett was appointed in charge 
of business teacher training at Denver University, taking the place of Ernest Zelliot who, 
as was stated earlier, went to Des Moines ... Dr. Benjamin Rudolph Haynes took the 
unusual step of leaving Southern California to go to Knoxville, Tennessee, as head of the 
commercial department in the University of Tennessee. More recently Ben has been presi- 
dent of the National Business Teachers Association, and, at present, he is chairman of the 
important education committee of National Office Management Association . . . It is hard 
to believe that Dr. Thelma M. Potter has been at Columbia University for ten years, but the 
September 1937 issue of the Journal gives evidence of this .. . Clyde W. Humphrey, now 
of the Office of Education, also went to the University of Tennessee . .. Dr. Odell and 
others published “Business: Its Organization and Operation,” second book in a two-year 
general business sequence. “How Modern Business Serves Us,” the first-year book, had 
been published sometime before. These books are still the only planned two-year sequence 
available in social business education . . . Loso, Hamilton, and Agnew first published their 
book on Secretarial Office Practice. A review by Dr. Meehan of this book, which has since 
become most popular, was in the September 1937 issue of the Journal. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the September, 1927 issue of The Journal of Commercial Education. In 1929 this mag- 
azine was merged with The Business School Journal as The Journal of Business Education. 


The Department of Business Education was having its annual meeting at Seattle. John 
G. Kirk of Philadelphia was the president of the Department and quite evidently ran a most 
successful meeting . . . Announcement was made of the plan to issue yearbooks by the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. Paul Lomax initiated the yearbooks and was 
editor of the first three. Before the ECTA, now the EBTA, merged its program of yearbooks 
with the NBTA as the American Business Education Yearbook, the ECTA had produced 
sixteen significant contributions to business education ... The plan for the Sixth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendents was presented. Nichols, Lomax, and Barnhart pre- 
pared a summary of research in the field of business education . . . Martin J. Dupraw also 
proved his prowess in tennis by carrying off the New York City championship . . . Nichols 
made a series of new school year resolves in “Food for Thought,” as CCC was then label- 
ed. Current readers of CCC would have no difficulty in reading “Food for Thought” and 
recognizing the Nichols touch even without seeing his name under the banner .. . John G. 
Kirk, Director of Commercial Education in Philadelphia, gave some excellent teaching plans 
in junior business training . . . Lloyd L. Jones, now popular author of junior business 
training books with The Gregg Publishing Company, and then in charge of the Bureau 
of Child Accounting in Cleveland, Ohio, presented a summary of a follow-up study in St. 
Louis, Missouri . . . In the section for retail store training, now better known under the 
broader term of distributive education, there was a comment on how merchant associations 
can assist in the training program. That sounds very familiar! . . . Typewriting in the 
junior high school was given much attention . . . Earl Barnhart, then Chief of the Bureau of 
Business Education with the Federal gover t. was Editor of The Journal of Commercial 
Education. 
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Typewriting For All High School Students 


student would profit by 
‘aking typewriting during one of 
his vears in high school. 

‘;reat enthusiasm was witnessed 
at \‘rookline High School last year 
when this subject was offered for 
the first time to all students from 
the sophomore year through the 
senior year, not on the traditional 
five period a week basis, but on a 
two and three period a week basis. 
This year even greater enthusiasm 
was shown by the fact that our en- 
rollment exceeded that of last year. 
Last year there were 148 students 
enrolled, 41 of which were boys. 
During this year only five students 
dropped out, and this occurred at 
the end of the first month. These 
students were not failures in type- 
writing, but rather decided to with: 
draw because of poor work in major 
subjects. This year there are 160 
students enrolled, 44 of which are 
boys. Of the 500 sophomore stu- 
dents at the high school, 101 elected 
personal use typewriting; 77 were 
girls and 24 boys. Of the sophomore 
group a total number of 200 are at 
present taking beginning typewriting. 
The difference between the personal 
use and the total figure is composed 
of commercial pupils. This indicates 
the growing desire on the part of 
most pupils to acquire this skill of 
the use of the typewriter. 


Personal Use Typing is Self-Motivated 

There is a wholesome attitude in 
the personal use typewriting classes 
of making every minute count. Al- 
though students receive instructions 
as a group and are to take finger 
exercises as a class, each student 
progresses according to his ability. 
In a class of personal use typewrit- 
ing there are probably no two stu- 
dents who are working on the same 
exercise. This brings about a spirit 
of healthy competition — the desire 
and urge of keeping up with or sur- 
passing the student who is just one 
lap ahead. 


Program at Brookline High School 

It is advisable to permit students 
to bring class assignments, copy 
work, themes, in other subjects to 
class to be typewritten when students 
have attained a reasonable degree of 
skill in personal use technique. It is 
to be noted that students will take 
advantage of this opportunity to 
learn the art of typewriting and are 
especially enthusiastic over the fact 
that it can be accomplished in less 
than five periods a week, thus not 
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by Christian Walter Ehnes 


High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


taking all the free time on their pro- 
grams. 

The program offered by Brookline 
High School in personal use type- 
writing is on a two and three period 
a week elective basis, instead of the 
traditional five period a week sub- 
ject as formerly, taken with regular 
commercial pupils. The class periods 
are forty minutes in length. There 
are two classes meeting twice a week 
and four classes meeting three times 
a week. A one-half unit of diploma 
credit is granted this year upon suc- 
cessfully completing the course. 


8. Mastery of Keyboard (in- 
cluding 4th bank of keys) 
—arabic numbers and 
characters 


a. Drills 
b. Alphabetic Sentences 
c. Numbers 


9. Paragraphing 
10. Centering 


a. Horizontal 
b. Vertical 


11. Outlining 
12. Tabulating (simple) 
13. Personal Letters 
14. Business Letters 
a. 2 forms—double space 
single space 


15. Envelopes addressing 


“Each student progresses according to his ability" 


The suggested outline for personal 
use touch typewriting is as follows: 


1. Posture at Typewriter 
a. Feet 
b. Back 


c. Arms 


2. Typewriting Technique 

a. Hand Position 

. Fingers (curved) 

. Touch (light staccato) 

. Insertion of Paper 

. Removal of Paper 

f. Carriage Throw 

. Shift Key (capitalization) 


. Parts of Machine 

. Cleaning the Machine 

. Changing the Ribbon 

. Erasing and Typing in the 
Correction 


. Use of Carbon Paper 


Students Make Use of Personal 
Typewriting in Many Ways 
From a recent survey of pupils 
having taken personal use typewriting 
last year and that are still in school 
at present, they use this subject in 
the following ways: 
1. Copy and layout work for 
high school paper 
2. Scripts for plays and the like 
for various activities 
3. Outlines for practically all 
subjects, especially in the 
social studies 
. Themes, especially in Eng- 
lish 
5. Projects prepared to be used 
in the commercial and nat- 
ural science fields 
6. Personal letters and notes 
7. Letters of application 
&. ‘Part-time work 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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BUSINESS man once com- 

mented, “Schools deal in theory. 
If a way could be devised to make 
business appear more realistic to “stu- 
dents rather than mere theory, it 
would help.” He further observed, 
“It is hard to get girls to understand 
the importance of doing things the 
way they are told to do them.” Such 
statements challenge the business 
teacher to examine critically her own 
program of training to see whether 
or not she is utilizing all the devices 
and materials to make the work prac- 
tical and to adequately prepare the 
student for the job. 

Since much of the work in the 
business office is of a routine nature, 
it is logical to assume that some ap- 
preciation of routines and the tech- 
nique of organizing tasks is neces- 
sary. Business spends large sums of 
money for the purpose of finding 
better ways of performing each task 
through time and motion studies. 
Since business finds such studies 
highly important in increasing the 
efficiency and output of the worker, 
surely the business teacher can profit 
by applying such procedures to class- 
room work. 

The office practice course as set up 
at Concord College, Athens, West 
Virginia, where the writer was assist- 
ant professor of commerce, is a com- 
bination of class work and experience 
on the job. Students enrolled in the 
course spend one month in class in- 
struction. During that time they learn 
about the organization of work in the 
office, what qualities are desired in 
the office worker, how to select an 
office job, how to apply for an office 
job (both in writing and in person), 
and the working out of routines in 
the business office. 


Method of Instruction 


Following this month of prepara- 
tion, the student made personal ap- 
plication for one of the positions 
made available by one of the co- 
operating employers. The group in 
the office practice course never num- 
bered over eight so it was possible 
to allow them some leeway in the 
choice of where they would work. 
Each student, however, had to make 
his own approach to his prospective 
employer and apply for the job. Since 
the individual was permitted some 
choice in the matter of a place, he 
had an added incentive to do well on 
the job. In some instances the student 
indicated an interest in a law office 
or a doctor’s office. Decisions were 
in most cases made on the basis of the 
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The Development of Routine Job Competencies 


by Harriet L. Paddock 


Butler University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


type of work the applicant preferred. 
Some students like to figure or work 
with machines while others manifest 
an interest in typing shorthand. 
Cooperating employers paid the stu- 
dent’s bus fare (they had to travel 
six miles to the county seat, Prince- 
ton) and added enough to pay for 
the apprentice’s lunch. Apprentices 
were required to work four consecu- 
tive hours a week and sometimes vo- 
untarily worked on other days of the 
week, particularly Saturday. For this 
work they received the pay of a 
regularly employed person. 

The third phase of the work was 
the follow-up of students. This was 
done through conferences with each 


Follow-up Conference 


student and conferences with each 
employer individually. At least two 
separate conferences with each em- 
ployer and two with each apprentice 
were held. These came near the be- 
ginning and toward the end of the 
apprenticeship period. Devices used 
in the follow-up were the time cards 
prepared and handed in by each stu- 
dent indicating the hours they had 
worked, personality charts, answers 
to questions relating to the work and 
preparation of the student, and steps 
in routines followed on the job and 
handed in by the students themselves. 


The Plan of Presentation 
The above discussion gives an over- 
all picture of the course. The routine 
phase is outlined below in more de- 
tail to show how this part of the in- 
struction fits into the course. 


Classroom Activities 


A. A study of the meaning of routine. 

1. Step-by-step illustrations of routines 
common to most offices. 

2. Outside reading on this subject from 
such references on office management as 
Leffingwell’s Textbook of Office Manage- 
ment and Robinson’s Training for the 
Modern Office. 
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3. Student outlines steps taken in a simple 
routine performed at home or on a ‘ob 
other than an office job. 

4. Outline of office routine obtained from 
an office worker. 


B. Practice in carrying on routine work 


The steps in the routine for the handling 
of outgoing mail is characteristic of the 
kind of work which lends itself to routine 
in most business offices. Each student was 
assigned a step in the routine as the 
worked through the job on an assemb! ee 
line plan. This procedure was repeated 
until every student was given an opper- 
tunity to work on each step. The steps 
in the routine for handling outgoing mail 
follow : 


1. Folding, inserting, and sealing outgoing 
letters. 

a. Folding of letters. 

(1) Stack letters in front of worker. 
(2) Pull letter forward. Note whether ad- 
dress on letter corresponds to address on 
envelope. Push letters aside needing such 
corrections. 

(3) Fold bottom of letter to within % inch 
of top. Keep letter in line with left middle 
finger as left thumb starts crease. With 
middle finger of right hand continue crease 
or use steel letter opener for creasing. 

(4) Turn letter 4% of way around with 
folded edge to left. 

(5) Fold lower edge 4% of way. 

(6) Fold top of letter down to within % 
inch from bottom. 

(7) Use left hand to pick up envelope and 
right hand to pick up letter at bottom. 
Then place in envelope. 

b. Sealing letters. 

(1) Place letters in stacks; face up for 
sealing machine; flap side up for hand 
sealing. 

(2) Stagger envelopes for hand sealing. 
(3) Pass sponge over mucilaged part. 

(4) Press down to insure sticking. 

c. Weighing of letters. 

(1) Weigh letter on postal scales. 

(2) Indicate proper amount of postage in 
pencil in upper right-hand corner of en- 
velope. 

d. Stamping of envelopes. 

(1) Prepare the sheets of stamps (100 
stamps to a sheet). Note: For practice 
work these sheets could be Tuberculosis 
Christmas seals or Crippled Children’s 
seals or perforated gummed sheets of plain 
paper. Take one sheet and, beginning with 
the middle, make nine folds to the edge 
folding each perforation. Fold then from 
the middle to the other edge. Roll the 
stamps with the mucilage side out. When 
ready to use tear off the first row which 
would be the width of the stamped sheet 
and ready for stamping of the envelope. 
(2) Place envelopes in front with stamps 
at right with mucilage side up. 

(3) Take end of one strip in left hand 
and moisten strip with one stroke of damp 
sponge in right hand. 

(4) Stamp affixed with left hand and 
pressed in place with right. 

(5) Left hand twists stamp loose. 
(6) With right hand shove 
ahead.* 

Other routines carried out in the class 
were: the sorting and opening of incoming 
mail, the handling of orders, and prepara- 
tion of material for filing. 


envelope 


* Robinson, Training for the Modern Office, 
p. 267-269. 
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Experience on the Job 

\fter the apprentice was on the job, he 

ves directed to hand in a description in 
oulline form of at least one routine, pref- 
erably more, at the close of the second 
week with his employer. The outlines of 
rontines given below are a few of the many 
turned in and were a part of their work 
experience. Students who worked in a 
bank turned in routines on the report of 
forcign checks, posting routine, preparation 
of home checks and deposits for posting, 
the preparation and mailing of personal 
bank statements. 

fhe report of foreign checks is out- 
lined here: 

(1) Sort according to banks on which 
heck is drawn, 

(2) Total on adding machine. 

(3) Arrange papers and carbons in type- 
writer and set tabular stops for typing 
six columns. 

(4) List checks: a. amount, b. bank name, 
c. date of check or number, d. drawee, 
e, payee, f. last endorser. 

(5) Check for correctness of amounts and 
total. 

(6) Staple carbons to be retained by bank 
and stored in vault. 

(7) Indorse checks for bank. 

(8) Original copies, checks, and total of 
checks from adding machine placed in en- 
velope and forwarded to Kanawha Valley 
Bank. 

The invoice routine was prepared by a 
student who was an apprentice in a de- 
partment store. 

(1) Arrange invoices according to depart- 
ments. 

(2) Stamp invoices. Form is stamped on 
back of invoice and contains the following 
information: 

(a) Letter representing department for 
which merchandise is destined. 

(b) Cost of goods. (Total amount for 
merchandise on invoice.) 

(c) Retail price. (Retail price times quan- 
tity.) 

(d) Amount of discount. 

(e) Total amount of invoice less the dis- 
count. 

(3) Note invoices allowed discounts. 

(4) Figure discount. 

(5) Figure selling price. 

(6) Post to ledger. 


Students working in doctors’ offices pre- 
pared statements of account and recorded 
and filed case histories. The steps in the 
recording of case histories were given as 
follows: 

(1) Name of patient, address, and occupa- 
tion recorded at time of first visit. 

(2) Following examination the present 
condition (right vision, left vision), type 
of glasses to order, and any other notation 
which doctor may consider essential. 

(3) One day of each week, type case his- 
tories to date. 

(4) Type correct date and account to 
which patient’s bill is to he charged. 

(5) File case cards alphabetically, accord- 
ing to name. 

(6) When patient returns, remove card 
from filing cabinet and type date of call. 
ao notations of this call on filing 
card. 

(8) Replace in filing cabinet for future 
reference, 


Follow-up of Student's Experiences 


Time cards. 

. Each participant in the work experience 
turned in the hours he had 
worked each week. These cards served as 
a check on promptness and indicated the 
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hours spent on the job. Some concession 
had to be made at times when an employer 
did not have sufficient work on hand to 
keep the student busy the full four hours. 


B. Routines. 

1. Routines were prepared by the appren- 
tice as an outcome of his experience on 
the job. These were outlined and turned 
in as illustrated above and discussed in 
the conference with the student. A com- 
parison of similar routines in another type 
of business and differences were noted. 
For example, the one sending bank state- 
ments follows a different procedure than 
does the worker in a doctor’s office who 
sends statements of accovnt to a patient. 
Even two banks may differ somewhat in 
the particular steps taken in doing the 
same job. 


C. Personality charts. 

1. These charts stress mental alertness, 
initiative, dependability, cooperativeness, 
judgment, personal impression, courtesy 
and health. Possession of or lack of such 
traits is measured by the actions of the 
individual. An indication of mental alert- 
ness is the degree to which the individual 
grasps instructions or the ability of the 
person to profit from mistakes. The de- 
gree to which he can grasp instructions 
ranges from an unerring grasp of instruc- 
tions down to failure to understand in- 
structions even after repetition or further 
explanation. The employer checked each 
trait insofar as he was able to judge. 


D. Answers to specific questions regarding 
the work of the student. 

1. These questions which are listed below 
were used by the instructor in the confer- 
ences with the employer. The routine as- 
pect was brought out in questions a, c, 
and e. 

a. What were the jobs performed by the 
student ? 


b. How well was the student prepared for 
the work? 

(1) What other knowledge or skills would 
the student need for the work? 

c. Was the student instructed for the jobs 
assigned ? 

(1) Could the employer assume this re- 
sponsibility or delegate it to a competent 
employee ? 

d. In what respect was the student weak? 
e. Could the student take and follow di- 
rections ? 

f. Could the student accept responsibility ? 
g. Could the student meet the public? 

% Was it worth while to you? 

Do you have any suggestions to offer 
for improvement in our training program ? 
j. Would you be willing to cooperate next 
year in giving students office training ? 

k. Would you be in favor of giving the 
ten work every afternoon in the week? 
E. Conferences. 

1. Individual conferences with apprentice 
and employer were held by the instructor 
near the beginning of the training period 
in order that assistance be given the ap- 
prentice in adjusting to the job situation. 
Another conference was arranged near the 
completion of the work for a final ap- 
praisal of the student. 


Outcomes 

In the opinion of both students and 
employers the study of routines and prac- 
tice in carrying them out resulted in three 
important outcomes : 
1. An appreciation of the importance of 
carrying out steps in definite form which 
made for the saving of time in completing 
the work and in greater accuracy. 
2. An understanding of the importance of 
the small routine in the smoothness of 
operation of the whole business organiza- 
tion. 
3. A realization that 100% accuracy 1s 
what business demands. 


TYPEWRITING FOR ALL 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


(Continued from page 19) 


Of the graduates attending col- 
lege, already some have reported the 
satisfaction in knowing how to type- 


lectures, theses, 


write, especially 
experiments, and 


themes, outlines, 
personal letters. 


Comments by Parents and Others 


On Parents’ Night, held during 
National Education week and at dif- 
ferent times, parents have expressed 
their joy in the fact that their sons 
and daughters are learning to type- 
write according to the touch system 
of typewriting and are aware of the 
fact that it will be of great value in 
high school work, college work, and 
in the everyday life of the individ- 
ual. 


The education committee of the 
Brookline League of Women Voters 
was not satisfied with the announce- 
ment by the school authorities that 
personal use typewriting was offered 
by the commercial department to all 
students wishing to take advantage 
of this opportunity, but rather sent 
delegates to visit and obtain first- 
hand information on this new offer- 
ing. The visitors talked with the per- 
sonal use typewriting teachers and 
witnessed work accomplished, and 
actually saw the classes demonstrate 
the acquisition of this most practical 
skill. They returned to their mem- 
bers feeling well paid for their visit 
and expressed great satisfaction in 
having the subject offered not only 
to commercial pupils, but all students 
at the high school. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 9) 


There are differences of opinion 
as to who will do what should be 
done. to provide this kind of train- 
ing. Some contend that ‘‘qualified 
business teachers only” should teach 
this subject. Others are equally sure 
that home economic teachers, or 
social studies teachers, or mathe- 
matics teachers or science teachers 
are better fitted to do this job. It 
should be obvious that all of these 
teachers have important contribu- 
tions to make, but that no one group 


Some department, meaning some 
teachers, must take the initiative to 
remedy this situation which is de- 
priving many young people of their 
right to better economic education, 
and many more of their chance for 
even a smattering of it. 

One thing is certain: personalized 
economic training is as important 
for every student as it is for any 
individual student or group of stu- 
dents. It cannot be justified as the 
exclusive program for the few in 


partments, to do likewise. Then |e 
should strive for the organization «{ 
all material thus pooled for purpos:s 
of general education in such a way 
as to make sure that all will incluce 
it in their programs. This means th:t 
no longer is this basic economec 
training properly designated as “con. - 
mercial”, or “home economics”, or 
“social studies’, or ‘‘mathematics” or 
“science”. It is “general education ’ 
in the best sense of that term, an’ 
must be offered as such. 

Don’t take the “let-George-do-it” 
attitude towards this problem. It i- 
your responsibility. 


is equipped to do the job alone. any department. Therefore it must . 

The chief barrier in the way of | be freed of departmental restrictions ai 
sound general education for all is that tend to make only fragments of BUSINESS TEACHER IN SEPTEMBER e 
departmentalization and its inevit- economic training available to a few, “We have your order of the third.” pt 

(The lake was dark and still!) su 


and to cheat all students out of a 
chance to economic understanding 
that must underlie efforts to raise 


“And we shall ship your goods at once.’ 


able competition where cooperation 
(He showed me where the hill 


alone is needed. Each of several de- 


artments—home economics, social 
P ; Dips swiftly down to meet the shore) 


studies, science, commercial, their standard of living. in 
others—claim to be dealing adequate- It behooves every commercial (And there he kissed me, as the waves ch 
ly with this problem. But none really teacher to examine his courses care-  Sighed in a gentle way!) he 
is. Each adds a little, duplicates fully with a view to determining tik tom te 
lot, and befogs the issue greatly. No what parts of them, as given or mod- ‘Dear Sir: You wrote us Monday.’” . 
common purpose, no cooperative ified, should be a part of the core (Be still, my heart, and count the hours. hi 
gs . He’s coming down on Sunday!) 
plan, no unification of effort, no re- curriculum. Next he should urge all sdtimes Uti aie sti 
sults worthy of note. other teachers, whatever their de- Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. . 
It’ t h 
t's easy to teac Learn - write - teach 
KARLO 
TYPEWRITER DEMONSTRATING STAND 
Simpler and more accurate a 
The Karlo Typewriter Demon- me 
i strating Stand has been designed A more complete and exact alphabet 2 
to meet the demand for the fast v1 
audio-visual training. The stand Fewer and more natural affixes pe 
is solidly built, eliminating an 
wobble and vibration and fea- Few rules or exceptions the 
a tures a wide range of adjust- . an 
ability from 32 to 44 inches. A better system for vocational use va 
Free rolling caster wheels make . to 
it easily portable and permit The only satisfactory system sp 
turning in all directions for Ch 
demonstration purposes. for personal use 
The instructor stands at the 
Model 1E typewriter and demonstrates the New Dewey Shorthand textbooks—— 
Wood Top proper typing technique in view 
Metal Base the entire class. Teaching is . 
easier — learning is faster. introduce new workbook techniques which 
Models of the Karlo Type- double the effectiveness of homework 
writer Demonstrating Stand are 
| attain usual Shorthand 2 objectives in one 
furnished in oak, mahogany or year 
walnut. Write today for full ee . 
information and prices. Teacher training is free : 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION = 
rs 
MANUFACTURING 
i COMPANY Dewey Shorthand Corporation 
32 lonia Ave., SW., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Lake Placid Club, N. Y. iat 
whi 
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SHARING ECONOMIC RISKS 
l6mm. Sound Motion Picture, 400’, 10 Minutes 
Sale: Black and White $45, Color $75 
Produced by: Coronet Instructional Films, Glenview, Illinois 
Grade Placement: Junior and senior high school courses in economics and junior 
business training 


Paul Salsgiver, Director of the School 
of Business of Simmons College, was the 
educational collaborator on this film whose 
purpose is to explain the principles of in- 
surance and to illustrate a number of in- 
surance terms. 

Bill, a fourteen year old boy, takes leave 
of his mother to deliver newspapers on his 
route. Within a moment he rushes back 
into the house holding a broken lock and 
chain. His bicycle has been stolen. Bill 
rushes down town to tell his fellow news- 
boys, all of whom have bikes, of his loss. 
The commentator points out that if each of 
the ten boys had put up $3 to insure their 
bicycles against theft Bill’s loss would 
have been much reduced. With this as a 
starting point, plus the happy coincidence 
that Bill’s father had insured the bike, the 
film goes on to explain the nature of an 


insurance company, the need for an inven- 
tory, the filing of a claim and proof of 
loss, what automobile insurance covers, ex- 
plains premiums, mentions and illustrates 
visually some of the many risks covered by 
insurance. The film explains insurable in- 
terest and discusses briefly some of the im- 
portant aspects of life insurance. 

This film would be very suitable as in- 
troduction to the topic, “Insurance” in 
either junior business training or eco- 
nomics. The film starts at the point where 
the learner is, thus arousing the learner’s 
interest. The film covers a great deal of 
content within a brief period and a good 
deal of the burden of the film is carried 
by the sound track. However, it is felt 
that this film will provide a superior means 
of arousing interest and motivating any 
project dealing with insurance. 


WHAT IS MONEY 
16mm. Sound Motion Picture, 400’, 10 Minutes 
Sale: Black and White $45, Color $75 
Produced by: Coronet Instructional Films, Glenview, Illinois 
Grade Placement: High school courses in economics and junior business training. 


Paul Salsgiver was also the educational 
collaborator on this film which is a presen- 
tation of the characteristics of money by 
means of the motion picture medium. The 
device used is a follow-up of a five dollar 
dill as it passes from hand to hand per- 
forming the various functions that money 
performs. It passes through several hands 
and then returns to the original holder of 
the money. There is a discussion of barter 
and a very interesting presentation of 
various commodities that have been used 
to do the work of money. These include 
spearheads, shells, wampum and so forth. 
Characteristics of a desirable money com- 


modity are illustrated and it is stated that 
gold and silver most nearly meet these re- 
quirements. There are pictures of the 
Mint, the Bureau of Engraving, and of 
counterfeit money. It is brought out that 
money is used as a medium of exchange, 
as a standard of value, as a standard for 
future payments, and as a storehouse of 
value. The teacher will find this film very 
useful because it presents many illustrations 
that the classroom teacher cannot obtain. 
It takes abstract ideas and makes them 
meaningful by interpreting them in con- 
crete situations with which the student is 
familiar. 


THE ACCOUNTING CYCLE 
Direct Ledger Entry 


YEAR END CLOSING 
35mm. Silent Black and White Filmstrip, 80 Frames 


Sale: $5.00; Not for Rent. 


Preview With a View to Purchase: Free 


Produced by: BEVA, 104 West 61 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


This filmstrip is designed to be used in 
the balance sheet or equation approach the 
first time closing entries are taught. There- 
fore, it is designed to be used before the 
journal has been taught. However, it is 
likely that it will serve as a quick and 
useful review for more advanced students 
wlio are required to close the ledger by 
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means of journal entry. This filmstrip at- 
tempts to make a contribution to the diffi- 
cult task of teaching adjusting and closing 
entries in the following way: first, it 
breaks the job of closing the ledger into 
four parts: 1) making adjusting entries, 
2) making closing entries, 3) ruling and 
balancing the accounts, 4) testing the ac- 


curacy of the closing. The reasons why 
adjusting entries need to be made, how 
they are made, and their effect on the ac- 
counts is presented in clear and simple 
detail. Questions and answers on adjust- 
ing entries provide for pupil participation, 
discussion and review. Next, the effects 
of closing entries are presented. Then, the 
filmstrip follows the year end profit and 
loss statement as a guide and makes the 
necessary entry for each item on the state- 
ment. The effect of balancing and ruling 
the accounts and the necessary steps in 
connection with the post-closing trial bal- 
ance are shown. Because of the excellent 
overview which may be presented in a 
brief period of time and the clear and 
logical and well organized presentation of 
a very difficult topic it is believed that this 
filmstrip will be a definite aid in the teach- 
ing of adjusting and closing entries. 
—Herbert A. Tonne 


Albert J. Rosenberg, manager of Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s Text-Film Department, has 
announced a series of 16mm sound motion 
pictures for teacher training. Titles in- 
clude Learning to Understand Children, 
Classroom Discipline, Broader Concept of 
Method. This series is intended both for 
in-service and pre-service training. Films 
are available for direct purchase from 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


The second edition of The Index of 
Training Films compiled by the editors of 
Business Screen and available from East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester. N. Y., is now 
being distributed free on request. 


The Committee on Consumer Relations 
in Advertising, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, announces 
Business-Sponsored Educational Films, the 
newest in its series of publications dealing 
with business-sponsored educational mate- 
rials. Business-Sponsored Educational 
Films lists and describes approximately 
1,000 films sponsored by industry and de- 
signed for educational use. The sources 
from which the films may be obtained, 
rental charges, and other pertinent infor- 
mation are given. 

The films are listed alphabetically and by 
subject heading. The subject classification 
includes films on marketing and merchan- 
dising, home economics, public relations, 
geography, transportation, and other sub- 
jects. 

Business-Sponsored Educational Films is 
available at the Committee office for a fee 
of $2.00 per copy with a 25 per cent dis- 
count to teachers and educational insti- 
tutions. 

This catalog is but one feature of the 
Committee’s program in the field of busi- 
ness-sponsored educational materials. In 
recent years, the Committee has concen- 
trated on audio-visual aids. 

Other publications of the Consumer 
Committee in the field of business-spon- 
sored educational materials include Teacher 
Evaluation of Business-Sponsored Educa- 
tional Materials, How to Prepare Mate- 
rials for Educational Use, and Catalog of 
Business-Sponsored Educational Materials. 

The results of field surveys dealing with 
the use and evaluation of business-spon- 
sored visual aids have been published ‘in 
the Consumer News Digest from time to 
time. 
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BUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Director, Prince School of Retailing 


Simmons College 


Boston, Massachusetts 


AN APPROACH TO SELLING FROM "DOWN UNDER" 


An interesting approach to the psychol- 
ogy of selling has been provided by a 
retail training organization not frequently 
heard from in this country—the Retail 
Traders’ Training Institute of New South 
Wales, Ltd., of Sydney, Australia. This 
Institute, which offers classes to retail 
workers in Sydney stores, has recently 
issued a series of booklets on retailing 
subjects, one of which is entitled “Psy- 
chology in Selling.” While this title is 
one frequently used in training for selling 
in our own country, the booklet itself in- 
cludes some ideas not so frequently pre- 
sented in our own classes, and thus seems 
well worth our consideration here. The 
authors begin as follows: 

“This manual is being written in the 
belief that we can do a very great deal 
towards becoming what we wish to become. 
We must, however, be prepared to pay 
the price. Fortunate human relationships 
are not just happy accidents, but the result 
of hard work on somebody’s part. By 
nature we have a very tender regard for 
our own welfare and a very much more 
casual regard for that of other people. 
Our preceptions are clear when we con- 
sider what we ourselves want. They are 
much dimmer when we consider what other 
people want. 

“Our ability to live happily among other 
people then will depend on our capacity to 
get ourselves and other people into cor- 
rect perspective—an intellectual task—and 
in our capacity to rejoice in the well-being 
of others—an emotional task.” 


Straight Thinking Needed in 
Human Relations 


The booklet, then, is designed to indicate 
what progress the reader has made in this 
direction. It is suggested that straight 
thinking is at the heart of all human re- 
lations, and that sound thinking requires 
careful preparation and discipline. The 
point is made that in analyzing the kind of 
problems that arise daily in retail selling 
as well as in other kinds of business activ- 
ity, it is essential that we be able accu- 
rately to distinguish between fact and 
opinion. 

“Any attempted solution to a problem 
which is based on opinions can only be a 
guess. It may or may not be a solution. 
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... As someone said, ‘The art of life con- 
sists in forming correct conclusions from 
incomplete information.’ . . . It is best to 
think things over later when one has to act 
on a guess.” 


Defining Self-Confidence 


“Self-confidence is a necessary quality 
to all who would succeed in business. It 
implies that one is equal to the occasion 
whatever it may be. Other people are al- 
ways pleased to see a matter being dealt 
with capably. Nobody cares to see some- 
body who looks at a loss. who does not 
know what to say or how to act. For this 
reason, self-confidence is highly valued 
and is regarded as the characteristic which 
is most certainly the forerunner of success. 

“Self-confidence is a quality in between 
aggressiveness and submissiveness. We 
resent those people who are too bossy or 
arrogant. We have no respect for those 
who are too meek. To be self-confident, 
then you must have a fairly accurate idea 
of your own rights and of your own status 
generally, and also of what may be ex- 
pected of you. 

“It so happens, however, that sensitive 
and intelligent people are most often the 
kind who find it difficult to acquire self- 
confidence. Being intelligent, they are 
aware of the difficulties in any situation 
and this may cause them to hesitate, won- 
dering which course to pursue. Being 
sensitive, they are aware of other people’s 
criticisms or scrutiny and are made em- 
barrassed and faltering by this. If you 
were to ask the leaders in industry whether 
they had always been free from nervous- 
ness and embarrassment, they would prob- 
ably laugh and say that they were not 
free from these disabilities even now. 
Famous actors and actresses admit to hav- 
ing stage-fright before performances, . . . 
and so there is not much likelihood that 
we ordinary folk will ever quite subdue 
the internal tremors that beset us when 
we become the center of attention.” 


Acquiring Self-Confidence 


“Remember that you should practice all 
the time the acquiring of self-confidence. 
Many small opportunities will occur each 
day and you should take advantage of 


these. Have something to say on top cs 
that arise -in conversations among your 
friends. Prepare little speeches for soc.al 
occasions. Most important of all, obse: ve 
other people, notice what impresses them 
and try to cultivate these qualities. Finally, 
do not expect too much of yourself. You 
are not likely to achieve a great triumph 
to begin with. Be content if in the first 
place you can force yourself to make tie 
effort and after that if you can improve 
just a little on your previcus performance. 
This is not very spectacular or dramatic, 
but it is the most certain way of gaining 
confidence in yourself.” 


Self-Confidence for the Salesperson 


“If you are new to selling, you must 
expect that it will be some time before you 
will be able to deal with customers’ queries 
from your own knowledge. Do not think 
that cultivating self-confidence means that 
you must appear to know more than you 
do. People easily see through this_ ma- 
neuver and become very antagonistic to 
those who practice it. Sav to yourself, ‘it 
is my job to find out what the customer 
wants to know.’ By being observant and 
remembering what you are told, you will 
soon know enough to be very helpful. 
Make a point of never giving incorrect 
information. Do not be afraid to give 
your opinions, but make them impersonal. 
‘Article A is more attractive, Article B 
is more durable.’ This is a statement that 
will help the customer. But if you say 
‘I like this one,’ you are probably only 
causing a further doubt in the mind of 
the customer. Being confident about your 
selling then does not imply that you must 
adopt a ‘know-it-all’ air, but rather that 
you should look agreeable and helpful and 
should be prepared to get the customer the 
information she may need.” 

In discussing questions of leadership 
ability, the booklet from the Retail Trad- 
ers’ Training Institute takes up the inter- 
esting question of why pcople work, and 
mentions that young people in stores are 
often irresponsible “merely because no one 
has ever pointed out to them the effect of 
their carelessness in making work for 
other people or in causing loss of good 
will.” 

Of particular interest to the writer in 
studying this booklet is the high intellectual 
level maintained as compared with so much 
of the sales psychology material we use in 
sales training. So often, both in stores 
and in schools, we are so pressed for time 
that we find it necessary to omit the back- 
ground essentials in order to present what 
seems to us the more important informa- 
tion. Actually, it may he that in some 
situations the basic materials would in the 
long run be far more useful. 

This is to suggest, then. that we might 
do well to devote more attention to the 
underlying problems of psychology in sell- 
ing, and the approach taken in the booklet 
quoted at length here may serve to sug- 
gest lines of thought in this direction. 
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Pen 


For years most of America’s business writing 
has been done with Esterbrook pens. That’s 
because Esterbrook points have been scien- 
tifically made for every type of handwriting 
and for every specialized business writing 
task. When you buy an Esterbrook Foun- 
tain Pen, select the right point for the way 
you write—and if you ever damage the 
point there’s no repair delay, simply dupli- 
cate your point by number at your stationer. 
Esterbrook pens sell for $1.50 and up. 

THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N.J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 
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TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


Here is a new typewriter game origi- 
nated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, 
sponsor of the annual artistic typing 
contests. The object of the game is to 
construct a design on the typewriter by 
following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 
To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter vertically, space down 14 
single spaces from the top, set side 
margins at 27 and 57 and begin typing, 
line by line. For best effect, depress 
shift lock and type with capital "X". 
Symbols: "5X" means strike "X" five 
times; "3 sp" means strike space bar 

three times; etc. . 


Line 
1—6sp,1X 
2—2sp,1X,3sp,2X 
3—2sp,2X,2sp,2X 
4—2sp,3X,1sp,1X,2sp,2X,3sp,2X 
5—2sp,3X,3sp,10X 
6—2sp,16X 
7—3sp,7X,1sp,6X 
8—3sp,14X,1sp,1X 
9—4sp,15X 

10—4sp,14X 

11—4sp,8X,1sp,6X 

12—4sp,8X,6sp,5X 

13—5sp,8X,1sp,9X 

14—5sp,9X,1sp,7X 

| 15—6sp,7X,2sp,1X,2sp,2X,2sp,3X 

16—6sp,4X,3sp,4X,3sp,6X 

17—7sp,1X,3sp,15X 

18—7sp,19X 

19—7sp,15X 

| 20—8sp,13X 

21—9sp,13X 

22—9sp,13X 

23—9sp,13X 

24—B8sp,14X 

| 25—8sp,14X 

| 26—8sp,13X 

| 27—7sp,8X,5sp,1X 

28—7sp,6X,5sp,3X 
29—7sp,4X,1sp,9X 

30—6sp,16X 

31—6sp,16X,2sp,2X 

32—6sp,16X,2sp,3X 

33—6sp,15X,1sp,5X 

34—7sp,12X 

35—5sp,22X 

36—2sp,27X 

37—9X,3sp,9X,5sp,3X 


The design constructed by following the 
above directions will be shown in the 
next issue of this magazine. 
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SHEAFFER PENS 


fr GREGG 
SHORTHAND 


1S SHORTHAND YOUR BUSINESS? 


Here at last is the new Sheaffer's 
Gregg Shorthand Pen with the 
extra-smooth, super-fine point 
designed for Gregg Shorthand 

by The Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany, one of the world's 
leading pen manufacturers. 
The Gregg Shorthand Pen 
rates A-l-2-and 3 with 
people of the business 
world, students and 
teachers alike, be- 
cause of the fea- 
ther-like touch re- 

quired to make 

lasting and 

clearly legible 

notes on all 


types of 

paper. In de- 

signing the 

Gregg Shorthand 

Pen, Sheaffer em- 

bodied many of the 

fine points of the 

more expensive pens, 

keeping in mind writ- 

ing comfort and ease. 

Thus, no more stiff fin- 

gers after a shorthand 

session. Pen also available 

with accountants point. 

Priced at $3.50. Order yours 

today. If not satisfied, return 

in ten days and your money will 
be refunded. Agents wanted. 


THE PEN SHOP 
50 THE ARCADE CLEVELAND 14, O. 
OHIO'S LARGEST PEN STORE 


Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 5 to August 13, 1948 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand— 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Business 
Law — and Office Practice, Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and _ typewriting, 
Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada, 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Coote, S.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M.A. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2, Illinois 


ACHIEVEMENT and MEMBERSHIP 


* IN STOCK READY 
FOR DELIVERY 


Typing pins 30 to 90 words, short- 
hand pins 60 to 150 words, com- 
mercial club, three editor and staff 
pins with 13 titles, basketball, drama, 
football, track, student council, li- 
brary, art, language, year guards. 
SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Commercial Award Pin Company 
608 So. Dearborn, Chicago, II. 
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Get PLUS Results in Your Classes 
With These Helpful Teaching Aids 


Directed Homework in Gregg Shorthand 


by Young 
Teach ++ Ninety-six self-teaching as- 
signments correlated by para- 
graphs with the first eight chap- 
Shorthand ters of the Gregg Shorthand 
In Class Manual. Each assignment print- 
ed on a single perforated sheet, 
And Out with spaces for the pupil’s work, 


that may be removed easily and 
turned in. List price, 96 cents. 


20,000 Words—Spelled, Divided, Accented 
Second Edition, by Leslie 


Get Better 


++ A handy little “dictionary 
for transcribers.” Should be on 


Transcripts the desk of every typist and 
transcriber. In it the correct 

In Less spelling, division, and accenting 
of any one of more than 20,000 

Time useful words can be found in an 


instant. Compact: easy-to-use; 
practical. List price, 60 cents. 


Fifteen Minutes A Day 
by Overstreet 


Build Skill ++ Thirty-eight 15-minute ex- 
ercises that develop speed and 
In Typing accuracy in typing figures, sym- 


bols, and special characters on 
Figures And the typewriter keyboard. Con- 
tains a Preliminary Test, and 
Symbols twenty of the exercises include 
one-minute tests. Clear, concise 
instructions to the student. List 

price, 48 cents. 


Typewriting Speed Studies 
Third Edition, by Hakes 


++ The “little giant” of typ- 
Step Up ing drill books. Offers carefull) 
Typing prepared drills and graded exer- 


cises for training the fingers in- 

Speed And dividually and collectively, for 
Aj reviewing fundamentals, and for 
ccurac developing rhythm, speed, and 

accuracy. Drills classified under 

three types. List price, 60 cents. 


5,000 Most-Used Shorthand Forms 
by Gregg 


++ Contains the 5,000 words 
of highest frequency in the Eng- 
lish language and their short- 
hand outlines. Gives root words 


Automatize 
High-Frequency 


Words In and derivatives. Correlated with 
the presentation, in the man- 
Shorthand ual, of the principles of Gregg 


Shorthand. List price, paper 
cover, 36 cents: cloth, 60 cents. 


Kimball Contest Copy 
by Kimball 


Develop ++ Contains a wealth of ex- 
pertly prepared  straight-copy 

Sustained material for developing sus- 
2 tained typing power. Stroke- 
Typing counted throughout. Includes 
copy used in seven International 

Power Typing Contests and one hour- 


length test. Stiff board cover: 
spiral binding: end opening. 
List price, 68 cents. 


All prices are subject to the regular school discount. Place your order with our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 16 CHIGAGO 3 SAN FRANCISCO 2. BOSTON 16 DALLAS 1 TORONTO 5 LONDON WC 1 
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BUSINESE EDUCATION IN 


During the fiscal year ending in June, 
1046, there were federally aided programs 
o| distributive education in 43 states, in 
Washington, D. and in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. Programs were not in oper- 
ation in four states. This information is 
presented in the Digest of Annual Reports 
of States Boards for Vocational Educa- 
tion for the year ending 1946, published 
by the Office of Education. The Digest 
indicates that there was a substantial in- 
crease in enrollment in distributive educa- 
tion over the previous year. This reverses 
the decrease in enrollment during the last 
phase of the war period. 


1946 


training for part-time and evening exten- 
sion teachers. 

District and state-wide teacher training 
conferences were devoted to local prob- 
lems, course outlines, curricula for coopera- 
tive part-time classes, teaching aids, co- 
ordination, improvement of the instruc- 
tional program, and supervisory training. 
Workshops in distributive education were 
devoted to the preparation of course out- 
lines, study guides, and training materials 
for use in cooperative part-time programs. 
At the University of Arkansas, for ex- 
ample, the workshop brought together 
representatives of a number of business 


COMPARISON OF ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL DISTRIBUTIVE 
OCCUPATIONS CLASSES, BY TYPE OF CLASS, FISCAL YEARS 1944-45 AND 1945-46 


Enrollment 
Increase Percent of 
, or Increase or 
[ype of Class 1945- 46 1944- 45 Decrease Decrease 

Evening Extension ........ 93,882 71,134 +22,748 +32.0 
Part-time Extension ....... 66,281 67,208 — 927 — 14 
Part-time Cooperative ..... 14,509 14,439 + 70 + 0.5 


These figures are provisional and subject to final review of state reports. 


The increased expenditure of local, state, 
and Federal funds for the distributive pro- 
gram is a further indication of the growth 
of the program. Total expenditures for 
the distributive program amounted to 
$2,232,875.57—an increase of $300,098.95 
over that of the previous fiscal year. Of 
this amount $25,645.24 were Federal funds; 
$90,879.28, state funds; and $183,574.43, 
local funds. It is significant to note that 
by far the smallest increase was in the 
use of Federal funds. This is because 
practically all the states now having a pro- 
gram are spending all their Federal allot- 
ments. 

The expansion in the program came pri- 
marily from the use of additional state and 
local funds. There was an increase in the 
use of state funds, but the greatest in- 
crease was in the use of local funds. The 
increase in the use of state funds was 
three and a half times the increase in the 
use of Federal funds, and the increase in 
the use of local funds was more than seven 
times the increase in the use of Federal 
funds. 

There appear to have been increases in 
non-reimbursed work in distributive edu- 
cation. In several states work in distribu- 
tive education that had been dropped dur- 
ing the war was renewed. Teacher train- 
ing programs were established in four 
states. 

On-the-job training was carried on by 
state supervisors and teacher trainers 
through individual conferences with local 
teachers, coordinators, and supervisors and 
through class visitation and demonstration 
teaching. In many states local coordinators 


and supervisors provided on-the-job teacher 
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firms and local coordinators for the pur- 
pose of preparing technical information 
about products and methods of selling. A 
special teacher training committee ap- 
pointed by the state director of vocational 
education planned the workshop and _ se- 
lected for study the following kinds of 
merchandise: Foods, textiles, home appli- 
ances, variety store items, and automotive 
supplies. Five committees were set up to 
develop suggestions on (1) English in vo- 
cational education, (2) adult education, (3) 
advertising and display, (4) related in- 
struction, and (5) new programs. 

A unique workshop was reported in 
Texas in which instructional manuals for 
cooperative part-time classes were prepared 
under actual job conditions. Participating 
teacher-coordinators were employed by 
stores in the kind of work for which each 
was to construct a manual. On Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, these teacher- 
coordinators worked in stores and on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, under the 
direction of the state teacher-trainer, they 
prepared instructional materials directly 
related to their store experiences. Each 
teacher-coordinator was given valuable ad- 
vice by his store supervisor. This ar- 
rangement resulted in the preparation of 
seven specific manuals for use in the co- 
operative part-time program. 

Visual aids workshops were reported in 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, and New York. 
These workshops covered not only the 
methods of using various kinds of visual 
aids to supplement organized instruction 
but provided training in the use of visual 
aid equipment as well as the construction 
ot simple but effective visual aid materials; 


devices, and equipment. 

Summer school sessions for the training 
of teachers, coordinators, and supervisors 
of distributive occupational subjects were 
reported by eighteen states. Technical 
courses dealing with merchandising, per- 
sonnel, organization, management, oper- 
ation of small businesses, and supervisory 
training were included in school programs, 
as well as professional education courses 
dealing with the distributive program. 

Many of the post-war plans reported in 
the Digest of Annual Reports for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945, are reported 
this year as accomplishments. Looming 
large in these post-war plans were provi- 
sions for the adequate training of former 
war workers and veterans. 

In general, ‘the short intensive courses 
of a wartime nature have been replaced 
by regular courses that are designed to 
meet the more nearly normal peacetime 
training needs. 

The program for 1945-46 was charac- 
terized in part by the re-establishment of 
evening extension classes for adults, the 
employment of some itinerant teachers to 
serve the small communities, and the for- 
mulation of plans for well coordinated, 
integrated, and long-range training pro- 
grams. The expansion of the itinerant 
program has been particularly marked in 
the field of restaurant training. 

Most of the states have continued the 
making of job analyses and the preparation 
of related instruction materials. Georgia 
reported conducting the first class in the 
training of job analysts based upon the 
publication prepared cooperatively by the 
Business Education Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education and the personnel 
group of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

Supervisors or teacher- trainers in Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Illinois, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, and Washington gave valuable ad- 
vice to the Business Education Service 
and the National Confectioners Association 
in the preparation of instructional mate- 
rials for a balanced selling program for 
confectionery wholesale salesmen. 

Practically all of the states report in- 
creased cooperation with local and_ state 
trade associations in a great variety of 
fields of distribution. Texas, for exam- 
ple, has encouraged the development and 
organization of retail sales personnel asso- 
ciations on a local and state-wide basis. 
These associations have been particularly 
helpful, Texas stated, in surveying train- 
ing needs, in encouraging the organization 
of new programs, and in serving more or 
less as a clearing house for retail train- 
ing needs. 

A number of states having an expanding 
program have employed specialized assist- 
ant state supervisors. For example, in 
Texas assistant supervisors have been em- 
ployed who are primarily responsible for 
the cooperative part-time program and the 
itinerant extension program, respectively. 

States that are providing for the super- 
vision of the total program in business 
education—office and distributive training 
—have employed assistant supervisors for 
the specialized phases of business training. 

The supervisory training programs—job 
instruction training, human relations train- 
ing, and job methods training—that were 
developed and initiated during the war have 
continued to grow in number of classes and 
enrollment during the past year. 

Recognizing the need for a continuing 
program of job analysis and the evaluation 
of instructional programs, several of the 
states report plans for conducting | courses 
in job analysis and evaluation in their 
summer schools. 
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HARTNETT DESKS UPGRADE 
70% TYPING STUDENTS 


This Revolutionary 

Class Room Desk Promotes 
Technique By Its Quick 
Adjustability to Any 
Student's Correct Typewriter 
Height 


studies have dis- 
closed that 70% of students, using nor- 
mal classroom desks, are handicap- 
ped by the fact that their typewriters 
are too high or too low. Now the urgent 
need for a desk, which can be quickly 
adjusted by every student who has to 
use it, has been met. 


The Hartnett adjustable typing desk 
meets this need. It is designed for all 
students: the 30 per cent who do not need adjustment, 
as well as for the 70% who do. In the case of the 
latter, surveys show that improvement is immediate. 


The Hartnett adjustable typing desk is a rugged 
piece of school furniture, made of oak. It has a shelf 
for books. It is 30 inches high, 20 inches wide, and 
36 inches long. A simple, patented device, located 
below the well as shown in the illustration, enables 
the student easily to adjust the typewriter to any 
height from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION \ 


Hammond Desk Company JBE-1 
5248 Hohman Avenue 
Hammond, Indiana 


Please send me at once— 
OJ Descriptive circular about other models 


(1 Complete information about model shown 
Name 

School 

Address _ 


My school 
position is 


Here are some of the features which this advance- 


type desk offers: 


° 


Increases efficiency and typing speed. 
More comfort: better posture; less fatigue. 


Less eye strain—Transcription copy is 4 inches 
closer than with commonly used 26-inch typing 
tables, 

Adjusted by the student to any height from 26 to 
30 inches. 


Front and sides enclosed for comfort of feminine 


students, 


Gives a business-office atmosphere to the class 


room. 


Only the typewriter is raised or lowered; the desk 
remains uniform. 


Hammond Desk Co. 


5428 HOHMAN AVE., HAMMOND, IND. 
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PEPPY PARAGRAPHS + 


by Philip S. Pepe 


College of the City of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


Timidity, fear of making errors, was 
fourxl to be the problem of highest inci- 
dence in a study* to determine the diffi- 
culties of first-job office employees. The 
first thought that occurs to us, and has no 
douit also occurred to you, is whether 
practices such as requiring the typing stu- 
dent to retype copy over and over again 
until it is perfect contribute to building 
up this fear complex. It would seem that 
in following such practices, we are not 
really teaching students to type perfect 
copy, rather we are teaching them to be 
afraid of making mistakes. We, as teach- 
ers, should be meeting this problem by so 
training our students that they will over- 
come their fear of making errors. This 
point was so well stated in an article from 
High Points that we should like to quote 
from that magazine: 

“A fundamental condition for fruitful 
learning is the absence of excessive nervous 
tension. .. . What we urgently need is to 
create such conditions as will encourage 
pupils to deliver themselves of the com- 
pletest fruits of their efforts. We must 
render them fearless so that they will 
‘open up’ and ‘let themselves go.’ One 
way of doing this is to disabuse the pupils 
of the notion that, in the classroom, they 
are expected to engage in perpetually 
errorless performances.” 


Kosanke, Martha, “Difficulties of First-Job 


Office Workers as Thev See Them,’ Master's 
Thesis, University of Michigan, 1939. 


¢ 


Dr. Max Baier, presently awaiting a de- 
Nazification trial, wrote a business educa- 
tion acquaintance of ours the other day 
from an internment camp in Germany. 
Dr. Baier, as you may recall, was the 
Fuhrer for German shorthand before the 
war. His letter took us back to one of 
his articles appearing in the July, 1938, 
issue of Deutsch Kursschrift. In it, he 
urged teachers to “teach facts, not doubts.” 
He felt that too many of us in the teach- 
ing profession, instead of giving answers, 
leave in the student’s mind only a vague, 
confused recollection of the discussion of 
pros and cons without any definite fact that 
will be of help to the pupil. 


Teachers of business machines: If some 
of your students haven't learned to be 
alert when operating a business machine, 
they, too, can expect to run into a bafiling 
situation such as confronted the young 
lady described by Angelica Gibbs in The 
New Yorker. The young lady in question 
was teeding through a card-punch tabu- 
lating machine a large number of punched 
cards carefully prepared to determine the 
average immugrant of one of cur smaller 
cities. Obviously, she must have pulled 
the wrong lever for the average immigrant 
emerged from the statistical machine as a 
5-year old Italian boy whose parents had 
recently come from Poland or Germany, 
but who spoke only Finnish at home. He 
lived in a ten-room, one-family house com- 
tortably heated by 4.7 furnaces. Every 
12 rooms was (?) adequately equipped 
with one radio; also, four bathtubs, in 
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which aforesaid average immigrant bathed 
three times a day. Between baths, he usu- 
ally went for a drive in one of .his father’s 
three cars. In school, the average immi- 
grant averaged 98 per cent in his studies, 
preferred “America the Beautiful” to all 
other songs, but revered Pilsudski as his 
national hero. His mother earned $105 a 
week in a textile mill; his father $7.95 as 
a boilermaker’s assistant. Though he re- 
ceived no spending ‘money, he saw three 
movies a week and had enough left over to 
put 25c in the collection plate each Sunday 
at the Lutheran church. 

Our young lady operator, mystified and 
sensing something must have run afoul, 
fed the cards through a second time, this 
time making the proper settings on the 
tabulating machine. The average immi- 
grant emerged a less interesting but much 
more conventional figure! 


> 


In talking with The Borden Company 
the other day, we were amazed to learn 
that their famous cow, Elsie, really has a 
secretary who travels with the nationally- 
known cow on her many cross-country 
trips. Elsie, who is president of Elsie En- 


terprises, has her own offices, her own list- 
ings in the phone book, her own stationery. 
Elsie’s secretary types all of her bossie’s 
correspondence, which runs to thousands 
of letters a year, her numerous itineraries 
and reports of personal appearances, and 
she keeps a close record of Elsie’s personal 
data—how she eats, how she feels, how 
much milk she produces, ete. 


+ 


Leafing through some writings on teach- 
ing, our attention was attracted to the em- 
phasis that has been placed on the sub- 
ject of student attention in the classroom. 
“Where there is no attention, there is no 
learning,” the first note read. A_ jolting 
quotation by Pestalozzi followed: “When- 
ever children are inattentive and apparently 
take no interest in a lesson, the teacher 
should always look to himself for a rea- 
son.” And if we look deep enough, we 
will no doubt find that we have s‘ply 
failed to win the students’ attention — In 
teaching, how many of us remember that 
we can’t just expect to command stvent- 
attention, that we must win it, a point that 
William James bears out so well: “In 
teaching, you must work your pupil into 
such a state of interest in what you are 
going to teach him that every other object 
of attention is banished from his mind.” 


The mental health of teachers is below 
normal; the average .eacher is a wormier. 
These facts were disclosed in a physical 
and mental examination of over 5,000 
teachers. Forty per cent of the teachers 
worry so much, it interferes with their 
sleep and efficiency. Most teachers worry 
about lack of money; many worry about 
the unsatisfactory progress of their pu- 
pils; relatively few worry about marital 
affairs. 


At a monthly “Business Girl’s Clinic,” 
The Packard School of New York City 
invites its recent graduates to discuss, with 
semi-sorority informality, their newly dis- 
covered business shortcuts, the problems to 
which they need answers. They tell what 
is wrong (if anything) with what they 
learned at school, and they severely heckle 
any “expert” whom the school brings in to 
talk to them if they think the speaker's 
ideas aren’t practical. 

The idea for the clinic is one of the 
excellent public-relations devices of Mrs. 
Madeline Strony, who acts as chairman of 
the meetings. 

If you know of a more excellent plan 
for a school to keep its sights constantly 
trained on the latest business practices, 
The Journal of Business Education would 
certainly like to know about it. 


¢ 


Delivering the famed Inglis Lecture at 
Harvard, the dean of one of our larger 
colleges urged that the teaching of arith- 
metic continue right on through college. 
“[ know of one nurse,” said he, “who 
gave a child a lethal two-thirtieths of 
strychnine because there was no_ bottle 


containing one-sixtieth ! 


“Much of our teaching bores the upper 
third of a class and mystifies the lower 
third.”—T. L. Torgerson, in a University 
of Wisconsin lecture on ability grouping 
in teaching shorthand. 


“Vocational education is a fraud,” writes 
Chancellor Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago, who cannot be accused of being 
vocational education's staunchest supporter, 
In one of his recent articles, he leaves no 
doubt as to his feelings about training 
young people to earn a hving. 

“Many honest, industrious, and earnest 
people are engaged in vocational education, 
disinterestedly devoting themselves to what 
they conceive to be the best education for 
their students. Nevertheless, vocational 
education is a fraud. It is a fraud on the 
individual and an e.en worse traad on the 
country. It is a fraud on the individual 
because it deprives him of his rights as a 
free man. It purports to teach him how 
to do the work that will enable him to 
exist but not to live. It aims no higher 
than a form of slavery, because it is 
training in its lowest form. Education 
has a more vital purpose than training to 
make a living. It should be concerned, as 
I have already indicated, with enabling the 
individual to live, with benefit to himself 
and his nation.” 

Anyhow, we're at least “honest, indus- 
trious, and earnest,” even if we did get 
mixed up in a giant fraud—fellow acces- 
sories! We would like to publish some 
of your replies, if you will follow this 
simple formula: (a) First, count up to 
100. (b) Then write, keeping your prose 
on your usual high professional level. 
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Lino Loast 


There is a direct way to obtain the 
best shorthand training for your stu- 
dents. The STANDARD WRITING 
PATTERN, found only in the Thomas 
System, enables students to write read- 
ily, new or unfamiliar terms thus de- 
veloping confident shorthand writers 
from the beginning of the course. Con- 
fidence results from the application of 
this one-way writing principle. 


What is this amazingly simple one- 
way STANDARD WRITING PAT- 
TERN? It is a formula which is applied 
to sound sequences in the following 
way: 


1. The first consonant sound of a 
word is written. 


2. The next following vowel is in- 
dicated. 


3. The remaining consonants 
through the word are written as 
heard and the vowels are omit- 
ted. 


Here are a few examples of the ap- 
plication of these simple rules: 


Word In Thomas you write: 
lay la 

late lat 

later latr 

lateral latrl 

laborer labrr 

material matrl 


The line of Thomas Shorthand 
texts and supplementary books is your 
line of least resistance in maintaining 
the student’s interest and attention 
from the start and throughout the 
course. 


Since this series of streamlined 
texts is being enthusiastically adopted 
by schools throughout the country, we 
suggest that you likewise investigate 
its merits. Write today for Descriptive 
Price List, form TNS-3. Remember that 
the Thomas Shorthand line is your line 
of least resistance in helping students 


achieve peak proficiency and increased 
employability. 


Write today for de- 
tails about the as- 
toundingly simple, 
FREE, home study 


course for teachers. 


F PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


SEMANTICS IN BUSINESS RELATIONSHIPS 


Rodney Chase, Director of Public and 
[Industrial Relations, Chase Brass and 
Copper Company, Waterbury, Connecticut, 
recently spoke on the importance of the 
use of words in business relationships. Mr. 
Chase, in speaking before the American 
Manufacturers Association, asked whether 
we must go on forever pretending that all 
business is anti-union, 

In making these comments on the use 
of language, Mr. Chase gave numerous 
evidences of the extravagant use of words 
by labor and the cautious and very fair 
use of words by management. 

The editor of the Journal has seen many 
evidences of the reverse of this situation. 
He has heard numerous representatives of 
business condemn all labor for the acts of 
a small section of labor. All labor these 
days is condemned as being lazy and want- 
ing too much money. The evidences of 
hard work all around us, at far from 
exorbitant salaries, show the falsity of this 
statement. Nevertheless, Mr. Chase’s pre- 
sentation, though it gives one side of the 
story, is a fascinating one. It shows what 
can be done with words. 

Mr. Chase goes on to sav: 

“Here are words taken from the official 
newspaper of a well known union. Com- 
pare them with the words used by a 
prominent management representative in a 
speech last month. 


Here are the verbs used by management : 


prove assure 
work apply 
distribute make 
enjoy know 
serve consider 
achieve provide 
maintain invest 


Here are the verbs used by labor: 


destroy betray 
suppress raid 
insist choke 
demand refuse 
mobilize deny 
ham-string scuttle 
attack struggle 


Management used these nouns: 


living standards buying power 


better living operations 
system expansion 
freedom contribution 
gains output 
foresight guarantee 
intelligence public service 
welfare belief 
well-being principles 
peace plenty 

Labor used these: 
labor hater cossacks 
slave driver offensive 
fascist slander 
witch-hunt threat 
stooge controlled press 
enemy insatiable greed 
conspiracy fantastic profits 
fraud outraged protest 
chaos staggering load 
mockery of misery 
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Management used these adjectives: 


higher improving 
better sound 
basic free 
greatest strong 
prosperous broad 
economic common 
moderate equal 
reasonable 


Labor used these: 


arrogant union-smashing 
anti-labor profit-hungry 
reactionary oppressive 
brazen slick 

brutal greedy 
malicious vicious 
disruptive 


“Last week I heard a labor representative 
speak at a meeting. How did he describe 
the present position of labor? He used the 
same old phrases, ‘Labor, ground under 
the heel of the arrogant capiialist’—‘A 
noose around the neck of labor’—‘A whip 
that cuts labor at every stroke’—‘Labor, 
picking up the crumbs that fall from capi- 
tal’s table” Do you recognize the Ameri- 
can worker? 


The Comparative Position of the 
American Worker 


“In a world of ruin from war, in a 
world of starvation and poverty, 40 mil- 
lion Americans have money in the bank, 
75 million own government bonds, and 70 
million own insurance policies. Americaps 
own 40 billion dollars of homes. They 
own 20 billion dollars of farms, and 10 
billion dollars of livestock and farm imple- 
ments. The American worker has the 
highest standard of living, the shortest 
hours, and the highest wages in the world. 
His wages have doubled each 40 years. 

“What is the basic reason for the aston- 
ishing success and prosperity of America? 
The prosperity of America does not de- 
pend entirely upon its resources, or on the 
willingness of its workers. It depends 
primarily on the existence of an American 
system of democracy in which American 
business can thrive and prosper. 

“And the growth of American business 
has been and will continue to be dependent 
on making more and more products that 
sell for less and less money. 

“To make such improvements, American 
business must be allowed to make profits 
to provide the necessary money. Stock- 
holders must receive a reasonable interest 
on their investment. The public must get 
better products at lower prices. And the 
American worker will get higher wages as 
1e becomes more productive through his 
own efforts, through the efficient use of 
his time and skill, and particularly through 
better machines and better methods. 

“Prosperity for everyone is possible if 
we put these economic truths into prac- 
tice. This is the truth that we must tell 
America. 


“Further, it is only by constant repe- 
tition that we can get these fundamental 
truths understood. Consider how man, 
million times the American Tobacco Com- 
pany repeated ‘It’s Toasted’ before it be- 
gan to sink into the minds of the Ameri- 
can public. President Hadley of Yale 
said, ‘The power of the human mind to 
resist an idea is almost incredible.’ And 
if simple catch-phrases are hard to make 
familiar, how much harder it is to teach 
even the most simple economic truth. What 
may seem like old stuff to us may be 
blinding new or highly controversial to 
millions of Americans who have been 
taught exactly the opposite for the last 
fifteen years and more. 

“We know that it is because of better 
tools and methods that the American 
worker for one hour’s work can buy food 
for which the English, French, Italians 
or Russians must work two to five hours. 
We know that the income of 140 million 
Americans is greater than the income of 
all Europe—some 600 million workers. 

“But do our production and maintenance 
workers know it? 

“The hourly earnings of American fac- 
tory workers are nine times greater than 
they earned ninety years ago, and the 
amount of capital invested per worker is 
also nine times greater. Isn’t there some 
relationship between these figures? And 
if there is, then we should tell the Ameri- 
can worker that he is earning more today 
because American plants and machines and 
tools, bought with American savings, have 
made him more productive. 


Telling the Story to the Public 


“It is not necessary to go into all the 
techniques of an educational campaign. We 
can use radio, newspaper advertising, house 
organs, letters, annual statements and 
pamphlets. We can see that facts get to 
schools and churches and associations. We 
can talk at union negotiation and grievance 
meetings, and at plant meetings with our 
labor safety committees, incentive commit- 
tees, or at any other time when groups 
of employees meet together with manage- 
ment. We should see that our foremen 
have the right answers, which, as part of 
management, they should have. We should 
use as many kinds of mediums as we can, 
and once we are determined to do the job 
many different ways to do it will be found. 
But we must keep on talking American 
productivity. 

“We should not speak like lawyers. The 
careful exactness and qualifying, necessary 
to be absolutely correct in a statement, also 
builds suspicion in the reader’s mind, for 
this very exactness sounds as if something 
was being covered up. 

“Neither should we speak like a very 
expensive and impressive stuffed shirt. 
Management took off its high silk hat long 
ago and came down into the shop to talk 
to the boys. We should speak and write 
simply, for the ideas we are speaking of 
are complex to the average man and we 
cannot oversimplify them. If you can 
write or speak so that your five year old 
boy understands what you are talking 
about, it will still be above the heads of 
many people who are listening only 
casually. 

“I believe that each company should ap- 
point a company spokesman to speak for 
it. It may be the president, or a vice 
president, a superintendent, or a labor re- 
lations man, but whoever it is he should 
have the knack of sounding like a very 
human and understanding person when he 
talks or when he is quoted.” 


Effective Texts for Efficient Teaching 


Eldridge, Stickney, Stickney Clark, Economics, January 1948 


Shorthand Reading and Dictation ‘ 
Exercises, Gregg-Pitman, 1947 Reich and Siegler 
Consumer Goods, How to Know 0 
Whitbeck, Durand, Whitaker and Use Them, 1947 Edition : 
R ’ 
The Working World, An Eco- Workbook, Teacher’s Manual! 
S nomic Geography, 1947 Ed. ni 
S Workbook, Teacher’s Manual Edward Reich J 
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~ Selling to the Consumer, 1947 L 
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Business Arithmetic, George H. Van Tuyl Amer ican ca 
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Simple business problems are used in this new text to challenge the student’s interest in ii 
drilling on fundamental operations. In the sixty lessons of Part One, he studies the facts Book 
and skills of business arithmetic that everyone must know and in Part Two, he concen- ; * 
trates on the specific business problems which every business arithmetic course requires. C ' 
Definite procedures and simple formulas are offered to aid him in problem-solving. ompany Cs 
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1. PAYROLL RECORD KEEPING - 20 Student Hours - $1.20 (Less School Discount) for 
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NEVER BEFORE has a thorough knowledge of payroll accounting been as important as it is today. Social security laws, wage-and- Toy 
hour laws, withholding income-tax legislation, and other federal and state laws and regulations have combined to place a premium Ind 
on the services of trained clerical workers—especially those who understand payroll routines. fiel 
This unit consists of text material, practice instructions, and a complete set of standard payroll leaves, employee earnings records, and mit 
prescribed governmental reports. Latest data are given on social security laws, wage-and-hour regulations, workmen's compensation con 
insurance, and withholding taxes. mo 
The practice assignments provide ample experience in figuring regular and overtime hours, gross earnings, deductions for old-age Ma 
benefits, unemployment insurance, and savings bond purchases. Posting to the earnings records and preparation of federal and state lege 
returns are included. The set also makes an ideal calculator project. No knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is required. ee 
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2. CLERICAL PRACTICE - 50Student Hours - - $2.20 (Less School Discount) e 
This is a short course that will train young men and women in a limited period of time, to be competent clerical workers or assistant ] ‘+ 
bookkeepers. It is not a complete double-entry bookkeeping course; on the contrary, it is simply a short practice set course that will 0.5 
enable your students to fill clerical jobs in a manner that will cause employers to prefer your graduates. : 
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on the records of sales, invoices, cash received, and checks drawn and to foot and prove these records. It will also teach them to post (Cas 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A.¥.A. Business Education Section 

iir. Ira W. Kibby, vice-president in 
charge of the business education section 
of the American Vocational Association, 
reports that the annual meeting of the 
American Vocational Association will be 
hel! in Los Angeles beginning Monday 
niglit, December 15th and continuing until 
December 18th. The Executive Commit- 
tee is planning an interesting program. 
Local committees have been appointed and 
are making arrangements to give the dele- 
gates an outstanding welcome and to see 
that they are properly entertained while 
visiting in Los Angeles. 

lr. William R. Blackler has been ap- 
pointed program chairman for developing 
the program for the business education 
section. Questionnaires have been sent to 
all State Supervisors of Distributive Edu- 
cation and other leaders in business edu- 
cation, asking for suggestions im regard 
to the topics they would like to have 
discussed. 

Catholic Business Education 
Association Meetings 

Brother Lucius, C.F.X, president of the 
Catholic Business Education Association, 
reports that approximately 450 teachers 
attended the second annual convention of 
this group, held at Cardinal Hayes High 
School, ‘Grand Concourse, Bronx, New 
York, on May 31. All meetings were held 
as outlined in the May number of The 
Journal. 

At the initial meeting of the Mid-west 
unit of the Catholic Business Education 
Association held at Mundelein College, 
Chicago, on July 12, plans were drawn up 
for a membership drive covering the 
states of Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and northern section of 
Indiana. All Catholic educators in the 
fields of economics, finance, business - 
ministration, and high school teachin 
commercial subjects will be 
membership. 

The executive board consists of: Sister 
Mary Gregoria, B.V.M., Mundelein Col- 
lege, chairman; Rev. Edward J. Kam- 


mer, C.M., Ph.D., De Paul University ; 
Rey. T. E. Divine, S.J., Marquette Uni- 
versity; Rev. Wm. J. Collins, Ph.D., St. 


Ambrose College; Wm. J. Conley, Ph.D., 
Loyola University; Sister Clement Marie, 
O.S.F., College of St. Francis; Raymond 
Kent, Ph.D., Notre Dame University; 
Mary A. English, Wright Junior College; 
Brother Luke Clement, F.S.C., St. 
George’s High School; and Sister M. 
Cassilda, R.S.M., Mercy High School. 

\ regional meeting is being planned 
for November in Chicago. The theme of 
the meeting will be “Integrating Business 
Education in the Curricula of the High 
Schools and the Colleges.” Work sessions 
are being planned to discuss such prob- 
lems as screening in the high schools, ter- 
minal courses, the place of the Labor En- 
cyclicals in the curriculum, and in-service 
training for college teachers. 

Sister Mary Gregoria, B.V.M. was 


elected secretary general of the national 
executive board of the C.B.E.A. 
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U, S. Division of International 
Business Education Society Reorganized 

The United States Division of the In- 
ternational Society for Business Educa- 
tion, inactive during the war, has been 
formally reorganized with John A. Zel- 
lers, vice-president of Remington Rand 
Inc., as chairman. Vice-chairman and 
secretary-treasurer of the group are, re- 
spectively, Herbert A. Tonne, Editor of 
The Journal of Business Education, and 
Robert E. Slaughter of The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Mr. Zellers 


On the organization’s agenda of activi- 
ties is sponsorship of the first postwar 
International Congress on Commercial 
Education which will be held in the 
United States in 1949. Officers of the lo- 
cal group are already at work on plans 
for the event, which will be attended by 
delegates from all over the world, and 
anticipate the full cooperation and sup- 
port of business educators and business - 
men in this country. 

The International Society for Business 
Education is vitally interested in the pro- 
motion of better education for business 
and in the development of international 
understanding and good will. It publishes 
the Jnternational Review for Business 
Education, through which significant ideas 
and information about business and edu- 
cation for business are exchanged in sev- 
eral languages, including English. The 
magaz'ne is sent as a service to mem- 
bers of chapters or units of the society. 
The program of the society is also car- 
ried on through Institute Courses which 
are held annually during the summer in a 
leading world city, the next being sched- 
uled for London in 1948. 
_Membership in the United States Di- 
vision includes business concerns, profes- 
sional and trade associations, educational 
institutions, and individual business edu- 
cators and businessmen. The annual dues 
for individual members are $3 and_ busi- 
ness educators are urged to support the 
program and activities of the United 
States Division and to enjoy its benefits 
by sending their memberships to the sec- 
retary-treasurer, International Society for 
Business Education, United States Di- 
vision, 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, 


N.C.B.S. Activities 


The summer meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Council of 
Business Schools was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., July 31 and August 1. Dur- 
ing the two day session, the Executive 
Committee considered many matters of 
importance and interest to the entire busi- 
ness school field. Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, 
executive secretary, reported that arrange- 
ments had been completed for the distri- 
bution of 1948 Directories of Approved 
Private Business Schools in the United 
States during the school year 1947-1948. 
He also reported that the Teacher Place- 
ment Department of the Council had be- 
gun to function in a limited way and that 
during the previous quarter at least fif- 
teen per cent of the membership of the 
Council had received service from it in 
the locating of desirable candidates for 
teaching positions in their respective 
schools. 

The Executive Committee considered 
suggested slogans that could be utilized 
by the entire business school field but 
none were selected. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider further the matter of 
selecting a slogan for the field. 

The program committee for the Fifth 
Annual Convention of the National Coun- 
cil to be held November 27-29, at the 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, reported a ten- 
tative program, details of which will be 
published later. The central theme of the 
convention will be ‘ ‘Unity in the Private 
3usiness School Field.” The place of 
visual education in the private business 
school will be featured in the program. 


N.A.A.C.S. and N.B.T.A. Joint Meetings 


Joint meetings of the National Associ- 
ation of Accredited Commercial Schools 
and the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation will be resumed at Hotel Jeffer- 
son in - Louis, Missouri December 29, 
30 and 31. 

The NAACS. program will begin 
Monday morning at 9:30, with registra- 
tion open Sunday evening, December 28. 
The N.A.A.C.S. program is under the di- 
rection of Paul M. Maukert, Duffs-Iron 
City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; O. 
M. Correll, Minneapolis School of Busi- 
ness, Minneapolis, Minnesota, M. O. Kirk- 
patrick, Kings Business College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina; and Charles F. Walker 
of the Northwestern School of Com- 
merce, Portland, Oregon. The N.A.A.C.S. 
luncheon will be held on Monday at noon 
and the Fellowship Banquet on Tuesday 
evening. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, December 30 
and 31, will be devoted to the N.B.T.A. 
program culminating in the annual ban- 
quet on Wednesday evening, New Year’s 
Eve. The theme for the program is 
“Teacher Leadership in Business Educa- 
tion.” 

A.B.W.A. Convention Dates 


The Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Business Writing Association has se- 
lected Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City for the next convention of this 
group. The convention will be held De- 
cember 29 and 30, with professor J. Har- 
old Janis of New York University in 
general charge. 
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U.B.E.A, Luncheon and Election 


Gladys Bahr, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, served as chairman of the 
hostess committee and presided over the 
luncheon of the United Business Educa- 
tion Association held in connection with 
the National Education Association meet- 
ings in Cincinnati, Ohio, on July 7. Dr. 
J. Marshall Hanna, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, was the 
luncheon speaker. He spoke to the group 
on the subject, “Criticism Can Be Un- 
just.” 

It was announced that the United Busi- 
ness Education Association will enlarge 
its convention program next year to in- 
clude three or more sessions. The session 
will be scheduled for the same city and 
date as selected by the National Educa- 
tion Association for its annual meeting 
of the Delegate Assembly. 

The officers and Board Members of the 
U. B. E. A. for the coming year are: 

Officers. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, re-elected 
to the post of president, which he held 
this past year; Albert C. Fries, North- 
western University, vice-president; Ruth 
Griffith, McKinley High School, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, treasurer; and Hollis P. 
Guy, reappointed as executive secretary. 

Board Members. For each of six re- 
gional districts, three members of the 
board of directors of UBEA were elected. 
As enumerated below, the first member 
was elected for three years; the second, 
for two years, and the third, for one 
year. 

District 1, Northeastern: Frank Ash, 
University of Connecticut; Vern Frisch, 
High School, New Rochelle, New York; 
and Paul S. Lomax, New York Univ. 

District 2, Mid-Atlantic: Bert Card, 
Orange (New Jersey) High School; S. 
Gordon Rudy, business manager, York 
(Pennsylvania) Public Schools; and Fos- 
ter W. Loso, supervisor of business edu- 
cation in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

District 3, Southern: Benjamin R. 
Haynes, University of Tennessee; Mrs. 
J. E. Johnson, High School, Little Rock, 
Arkansas; and Parker Liles, Commercial 
High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 

District 4, Central: Gladys Bahr, With- 
row High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Al- 
bert C. Fries, Northwestern University ; 
and Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State 
College; Muncie, Indiana. 

District 5, Western: Cecil Puckett, Uni- 
versity of Denver; Icie B. Johnson, Senior 
High School, Amarillo, Texas; and Mary 
Bell, Senior High School, Ponca City, 
Oklahoma. 

District 6, Pacific: Edwin Swanson, 
San Jose (California) State College; 
John N. Given, supervisor of business 
education, Los Angeles, California; and 
Clara Voyen, High School, Albany, Ore. 


Tri-State Fall-Convention 


“A Workshop in Business Education” 
has been selected as the theme for the 
fall convention of the Tri-State Business 
Education Association, to be held in 
Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, October 10-11. 

The registration desk and exhibits will 
be open on Friday evening at 7:30. Fol- 
lowing a private schools informal get- 
together there will be a meeting devoted 
to visual aids in business education, of 
which Frank F Sanders, Supervisor of 
Business Education of the Pittsburgh 
schools will be chairman. The usual Fri- 
day evening “party” will start at 9:30 
o'clock, 

A Past Officers’ Breakfast is the first 
event scheduled for Saturday morning. 
The balance of the morning will be de- 
voted to sectional meetings, a panel dis- 
cussion on distributive education and a 
private schools meeting. The sectional 
meetings will be devoted to typewriting, 
bookkeeping, advanced shorthand,  tran- 
scription, consumer education, and geog- 
raphy. Speakers at the private schools 
meeting will be Alan C. Lloyd, Managing 


Editor of the Business Education World 

and R. W. Baxandall, Director of Dean 

W. Geer Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Entertainment at the Saturday lunch- 

eon will be provided by Professor Walter 

Biberich, hypnotist, of Westminster Col- 

lege, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 


Southwestern Private Schools Meeting 


Elaborate plans are being made for the 
entertainment of those who will attend 
tlie convention of the Southwestern Pri- 
vate Commercial Schools Association to 
be held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, at the Mayo 
Hotel, October 31 and November 1. 

President Everett Pope has announced 
that Elmer Wheeler is to be the speaker 
at the banquet on Friday, October 31. 
The luncheon speaker for that day will 
be Rev. Bill Alexander. Dr. Charles 
Reigner will speak at the luncheon on 
Saturday, November 1. 

As announced in our June issue, all 
members of the Mid-Western Business 
Schools Assocation have been invited to 
be guests at the convention. There are 
about four hundred schools represented 
in the membership of the two groups, 
which assures a large attendance at all 
meetings. 

Mid-Western Business Schools 
Association to Meet in Kansas City, Mo. 


L. E. Huseby, president of the Mid- 
Western Business Schools Association, 
sends word that the convention of that 
group will be held at the Hotel Conti- 
nental in Kansas City, Missouri, on March 
25, 26 and 27, 1948. Information about 
the program will appear in a later issue 
of this magazine. 
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NOMA Elects 


O. J. McMunn, Duquesne Light Con 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania has 
elected president of the National Offi e 
Management Association. The vice-pres 
dent of this group is K. B. Willett, Har: - 
ware Mutuals, Stevens Point, Wisconsi. 
Oakah L. Jones, Oklahoma Natural G: 5 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, past pres 
dent of NOMA, is chairman of the 
Board. 

“Noma News” reports that the annu:| 
conference held at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel in Cincinnati May 25, 26, 27 and 
28 “had all the earmarks of a complete! 
successful convention.” 

The “Proceedings” of the conterenc: 
has been published as a separate book. 
It presents the transcripts of the techni- 
cal sessions of the conference. The “Pro- 
ceedings” may be purchased by public 
schools, public libraries, teachers, colleges 
and charitable institutions at $2.50 pe: 
copy from NOMA headquarters at 2118 
Lincoln-Liberty Building, Philadelphia 7. 


Officers of the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business 

L. J. Buchan, Tulane University, 1s 
president of the American Association 01 
Collegiate Schools of Business for th 
year 1947-1948. Ewald T Grether, Uni- 
versity of California, was elected. vice- 
president and Horace B Brown, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, was chosen secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Additional members of the Executive 
Committee are: C. C. Balderson, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Lee Bidgood, Uni- 
versity of Alabama; Fayette H. Elwell, 
University of Wisconsin; | Tipton R. 
Snavely, University of Virginia; Frank 
T. Stockton, University of Kansas; 
Homer B. Vanderblue, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Arthur M. Weimer, Indiana 
University. 


Southeastern Business Colleges Organize 

Executives of Southern business col- 
leges met in Atlanta on July 11 and or- 
ganized the Southeastern Business Col- 
lege Association. Plans are being made 
for a convention of the group for next 
spring. 

F. A. MacCartney, Anniston Business 
College, Anniston, Alabama was elected 
president. Other officers elected are: R. 
W. Massey, West Tennessee Business Col- 
lege, Jackson, Tennessee, vice-president ; 
Marguerite Brumley, Perry Business 
School, Brunswick, Georgia, secretary ; 
and R. B. Brantley, Marsh Business Col- 
lege, Atlanta, treasurer. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 
Are Formed 156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Where Futures 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


Catalogue on request 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


High Grade Business Training 


Courses Accredited and Approved 


W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoln, Nebr. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


Davenport, lowa 


S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Employment Center of the 
Tri-Cities 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE OF 
MILWAUKEE 


Business Institute Building 


770 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Established 1900 
Geo. A. Meadows, B. Accts., Pres. 


MEADOWS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Office 
Machines and Related Subjects 


Majestic Building, Shreveport, Louisiana 


The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Capacity 500 Students—Continuous 
Operation 
W. C. Shrewsbury, President 


2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


A Select School 
offering 


Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


BILLING BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Billings Montana 


A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


H. E. Biddinger, Prop. 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS (OLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 


SAWYER SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


Business Administration, Complete Account- 
ing (C.P.A.), Secretarial Training 


Approved for Veterans 


626 So. Spring St. VA 8187 
Los Angeles, California 


Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 
Secretarial Science 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Accredited Commercial Schools 


Member of the N. C. Association of 
Business Schools, Inc. 


DRAUGHON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


A School With a College Atmosphere 
Accredited by the National Association of 


Clyde J. Phillips, President 


SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Houston’s School of Distinction 


Caroline at McKinney Houston 2, Texas 


BRYANT COLLEGE 


Founded 1863 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Students attend from 30 States 


its 


In San Antonio and the Great Southwest— 


DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
411 E. Martin San Antonio 6, Texas 


For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 


Approved Two-Year Courses 
in Business Administration, 
Accountancy, Sales, and Advertising 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
Buffalo, New York 
Established in 1854 


° 


Cleveland, Ohio 


DYKE & SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


Professional Business Training Since 1848 


52nd Year 
UTICA SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE, UTICA, N. Y. 


Business Administration and Executive 
Secretarial Courses 


William S. Risinger, President 


HUFF COLLEGE 


920 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Features Training for the Profession of 
CPA, Court and Convention Reporting 


HUSSON COLLEGE 


Bangor, Maine 


State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 


Special Summer Session Bulletin 
— Study in Maine — 


Study Accountancy and Bus. 
Administration 


Business School 


S. 110 Howard St., Spokane, Wash. 


At Northwest’s Largest and Best Known 


KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


To Your 
Community 
Chest 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 


Pepe to Remington Rand 

Philip S. Pepe, until recently assistant 
editor of The Gregg Publishing Company, 
and associate editor of the Business Edu- 
cation World, has resigned his position 
to join the staff of Dr. Earl P. Strong, 
director of the Utilization Department, 
Typewriter Division, Remington Rand 
Inc., with the title, assistant to the direc- 
tor. He will be located at the Remington 
Rand Building, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, New York. 

Mr. Pepe, who had been with the Gregg 
staff for more than eighteen years, is also 
instructor in shorthand and typing, Eve- 
ning Session, the City College of New 
York, where he initiated a One- Day 
Typing Course for personal use in which 
more than 750 students enrolled the first 
year. He is author of Personal Typing im 
24 Hours and Gre gg Shorthand Review 
Letters, and has written numerous articles 
on business education. He begins a fea- 
ture titled “Peppy Paragraphs” in this 
issue of The Journal. 

During the war, Mr. Pepe held the rank 
of Lieutenant, USCGR, and served as ex- 
ecutive officer of the USS Northland, 
famous for its forays against German 
radio stations of Greenland and against 
German vessels and submarines in the ice- 
lined northern ship lanes. 


Stewart Advanced by Underwood 


. E. Stewart, School Sales Manager 
of Underwood Corporation for many 
years, has been appointed manager of the 
Sales Research and Planning Division of 
that company. 

Mr. Stewart joined the Sundstrand di- 
vision of Underwood in 1925. He _ has 
served in a number of sales department 
capacities, including the post of Sales 
Educational Director. 

Miss Buckley Heads Stenotypists 

Helen J. Buckley, principal of Spencer 
Business School, Schenectady, N. Y. was 
re-elected national president of the Asso- 
ciated Stenotypists of America at the re- 
cent annual convention of the Association 
in Jacksonville, Florida. Miss Buckley, 
prior to becoming a partner in 1945 in 
the operation of the Spencer Business 
School was for several years in state and 
U.S. government service. 

School Writers Organize 


New spaper reporters in large cities who 
specialize in reporting education and 
school events formed the Education 
Writers Association last month. ‘Hon- 
orary sponsor” of the group is Belmont 
Farley, NEA chief of press services. 
When the group was first organized at 
the Jast NEA meeting in Cincinnati, that 
city’s newspaper, The Enquirer, wrote: 

“There is a Baseball Writers Associa- 
tion and a Science Writers Association, 
and membership in both organizations is 
highly prized by the writers who specialize 
in those fields. The field of education 
is at least equally as important as either 
of these, and should be as highly special- 
ized. There is a definite place for an 
Education Writers Association, and we 
have nothing but wishes for success for 
the men and women who have bereanagiet 
about its organization.” 
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Hubert A, Hagar Receives 
Doctor's Degree 

Hubert A. Hagar, general manager of 
The Gregg Publishing Company, was 
awarded the honorary degree of [octor 
of Science in Business Administration by 
sryant College, Providence, R. 1., at its 
commencement exercises held in 
\ugust. 

Mr. Hagar, who began his career as 
a teacher, is the author of several well- 
known textbooks and teacher's aids. He 
has been a leader in the textbook publish- 
ing industry for many years, having re- 
centy celebrated his 40th anniversary with 
The Gregg Publishing Company, and 1s at 
present vice-president of the New York 
Textbook Publishers Luncheon Group. In 
conferring the degree president Harry L. 
Jacobs (who was awarded an honorary 
Doctor of Education degree by the Rhode 
Island College of Education last June), 
spoke of Mr. Hagar as “an ardent advo- 
cate of greater “public recognition and 
support of the teaching profession and 
of continuous improvement textbooks 
and other teaching materials for Ameri- 
ca’s_ schools.” 


L. M. Cecil 


. M. Cecil, owner and manager of 
Cecil’s Business College. Spartansburg, 
South Carolina, for the past 25 years, 
died on June 10th, at the age of 67. He 
was born in Thomasville, North Carolina. 
Mr. Cecil was educated at Catawba Col- 
lege and was one of the first certified 
public accountants in South Carolina. 


George M. Hittler 


George M. Hittler, professor of busi- 
ness education at the University of Iowa 
since 1941, died on August 4th at the age 
of 46. Professor Hittler was active in 
business education organizations and wrote 
extensively for business education peri- 
odicals. He wrote a series of articles on 
the analyses of training for operaiors of 
various office machines appliances 
which appeared in recent issues of Phe 
Journal. 


Dr. Samuel M. North 


Dr. Samuel M. North, former high 
school supervisor in the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Education and for many years 
closely identified with business education, 
died in Baltimore on August 3. Dr. North 
is the husband of Mrs. Frances Doub 
North, nationally known leader of business 
education and a member of the faculty of 
Western High School in Baltimore. 


H. E. Barnes 


H. E. Barnes, head of the Barnes 
School of Commerce in Denver, Colorado, 
and a director of the National Council 
of Business Schools, died early this sum- 
mer. Mr. Barnes is a former board mem- 
ber of the National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools. 


Landrum Joins McGraw-Hill Staff 


Merle Landrum, head of the Depar 
ment of Business Education at Stat: 
Teachers College, Farmville, Virgini 
since 1939, has joined the sales staff : 
McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc. | 

Before going to Farmville Stat 
Teachers College he was an instructo 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. H 
has taught at Tenafly (New Jersey 
High School, Racine (Ohio) Hig 
School and at Huntsville High Schoo! 
Chillicothe, Ohio. His B.S. degree i: 
from Office Training School, Columbus 
Ohio, and his M.A. degree is from New 
York University. 


Two Prominent Educators Retire 


Dr. A. O. Colvin has retired from his 
position as professor in charge of busi 
ness education at the Colorado State 
College of Education in Greeley. Dr 
Colvin received his B.C.S. from the 
School of Commerce, Denver Univer 
sity, in 1916; and the M.A. degre: 
from the Colorado State College of -Edu- 
cation in 1929. He was awarded his 
Ph.D. degree by New York University 
in 1935. Dr. Colvin is a former member 
of the editorial staff of The Journal oj 
Business Education and has been active 
in educational associations, 


Edward J. Rowse, Director of Dis- 
tributive Education for the City of Bos 
ton, has retired after fifty years of work 
in the educational field. He is a graduate 
of Bridgewater Normal School and re- 
ceived his M.A. degree from Boston 
University. He has written extensively 
for professional journals and co- 
author of four well known textbooks. 


Charleston Distributes 
Retailing Brochure 


Charleston, West Virginia coordinators 
of distributive education, in cooperation 
with the Retail Division of the Charleston 
Chamber of Commerce, has prepared a 
brochure that has been extremely helpful 
in describing many of the opportunities 
found in retailing, as well as arousing in- 
terest in this field. Instead of distributing 
the brochure entitled “New Horizons,” to 
the students in the schools, a special letter 
was sent to the parents of all students at- 
tending the secondary schools in Charles- 
ton telling about the retail field and that 
“New Horizons” would be mailed to their 
homes shortly. In a few days a copy was 
mailed to each student enrolled in the 
schools. It is reported that the results 
were very gratifying. The distributive 
education coordinators received many re- 
quests for further information concerning 
the cooperative retail training program 
in the school. 

A complimentary copy ot “New Hori- 
zons” may be obtained by writing directly 
to Charles F. Hodges, Managing Direc- 
tor, Charleston Chamber of Commerce, 
Charleston, West Virginia, or to Harry 
Q. Packer, State Supervisor of Business 
Education, State Department of Educa- 


- tion, Charleston. 
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NOMA EDUCATIONAL SET-UP 


Dr Benjamin Rk. Haynes of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee at Knoxville, is the 
National Chairman of the Educational- 
Pro‘cssionalization Committee of the 
National Office Management Association 
and upon him rests the responsibility for 
the direction of the over-all education 
effor: of this — He is assisted in 
this by Chester P. Grassmuck, Personnel 
Director of the American Oil Company 
at Baltimore, who is vice-chairman. The 
educational etfort will be represented on 
the National Board by Hugh A. Wichert 


Benjamin R. Haynes 


of Fairmont Foods Company, Omaha. 

The educational set-up this year is di- 
vided into ten divisions. These ten di- 
visions and their respective chairmen, 
with assistants in some cases, are: 


Secondary Schools Division: George 
Westerland, Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company, Seattle, Washington. 

Busimess Entrance Tests Division: Dr. 
Com- 


Mckee Fisk, McGraw-Hill Book 


pany, Inc., New York, N. 
Vocational 
Chester P. 
Company, 


Requirements Division: 
Grassmuck, American Oil 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Training Division: Sam C, 
Black, Jr., Gates Rubber Company, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


Study Groups Division: Walter Cam- 
enisch, Philadelphia Auditing & Calcu- 
lating Company, Philadelphia. 


Governmental Cooperation Diviston: 
Robert F. Brown. Bird Coal Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


New York City Business Show 


The second National Business Show to 
be held in New York since the war will 
open on Monday, September 29, and con- 
tinue through Saturday, October 4. This 
will be the thirty-ninth year for this event, 
which is the vehicle for introduction to 
the public of outstanding innovations by 
manufacturers of office equipment and ap- 
pliances. It has been announced that 100 
manufacturers and distributors of office 
machines, equipment, methods, systems 
and supplies are to be represented, fea- 
turing ways and means of improving 
office administrative procedures op- 
erations, 

\n important phase of the Show is the 
Ottice Week Forums which David E. 
Greisemer, president of the Office Ex- 
ecutive Association of New York, a chap- 
ter of the National Office Management 
\ssociation, announced his organization 
will sponsor again this year. These 
forums feature discussions on office ad- 
ministration problems which should be of 
interest to business teachers. 
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Institutes Division: LL. E. Isaacson, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York; Dr. E. S. Evster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana ; R. W. 
Booth, Safety Stores, Inc., San Diego, 
California; Ann Brewington, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois : Naomi D. 
Burton, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

University Curricula Division: Dr. Eari 
\V. Atkinson, San Jose State College, San 
Jose, California; Dr. Coleman L. Maze, 


New York University, New York, N. 


J. Frank Dame 


Correspondence Courses Division: 
I. Carlson, Van Brode Milling Company, 
Clinton, Massachusetts. 


Professionalization Division: Dr. E. M. 
Boston University; F. C. Copi- 
thorne, C. Electric Railway Go; 
B.-G., Canada. 

An item appeared in the May issue of 
this magazine about the appointment of 
Dr. J. Frank Dame as head of the Edu- 
cational Division of NOMA. He is 
charged primarily with the responsibility 
for the liaison between business and the 
schools and will clear the bulk of the edu- 
cational effort at the National Office in 
Philadelphia. His work is under the di- 
rection of the National and, 
of course, the Secretary, H. Evans. 

There are thirteen am aie who 
will carry the requests, desires, and the 
work of the National Educational-Profes- 
sionalization Committee into the — field. 
These Area Chairmen are the field repre- 
sentatives of the National Committee and 
will work with the Chapter Chairmen. 


"Underwood News" Wins Award 


At the International Council of Indus- 
trial Editors Convention in St. Louis, Un- 
derwood Corporation’s house magazine, 
The Underwood News, received an award 
in recognition of exceptional accomplish- 
ment, achievement of purpose, excellence 
ot editorial content and effectiveness of 
design. The award was made to its edi- 
tor, Lillian Denton, a member of the 
House Magazine Institute. 

a 


Bay Path Adds Dormitories 


Thomas G. Carr, president of Bay 
Path Secretarial School in Longmeadow, 
Massachusetts has announced that the 
1947-1948 school year opens with the ad- 
dition. of a large resident dormitory. 

Bay Path Secretarial School is the for- 
mer Bay Path Institute of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Carr and Chester W. 
Haynes became active in the administra- 
tion and development of the school in the 
fall of 1944 and it was moved to its pres- 
ent location in August, 1945. 


Honorary Fraternities, 
Societies and Sororities 


National president Dr. Earl S. Dicker- 
son officiated at the installation of 
Omicron chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon o:. 
August 2, at the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Assisting Dr. 
Dickerson at the ceremonies were Dr. 
Rowena Wellman, Woman's College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; Dr. Arnold 
Condon, University of Arizona, Tucson; 
and Francis Unzicker, South-Western 
Publishing Company representative for 
Illinois. Arthur Allee is president of 
the new chapter. 

e 


The National Secretarial Honorary So- 
ciety, Alpha Pi Epsilon, with twenty 
chapters from coast to coast, is enlarg- 
ing its activities that were curtailed dur- 
ing war years. The thousands of cam- 
pus and alumni members are working to 
professionalize the status of the college- 
trained secretary. George V. Larson, 
president of Larson Junior College, New 
Haven, Connecticut, is national president 
of Alpha Pi Epsilon. 
Three new chapters of Alpha Iota 
Sorority were installed in July. Mrs. 
[mogene Deusch, Regional Councilor 
for the Illinois State Association, in- 
stalled the Cook County Alumnae Chap- 
ter at Chicago. Zeta Phi Chapter was 
installed at the Evans College of Com- 
merce, Hickory, North Carolina, by 
Mary Inglis of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. Miss Inglis was formerly 4 
Regional Councilor. Gladys Johnson, 
Grand Secretary-Treasurer of Alpha 
Iota, installed Zeta Chi Chapter at the 
Iowa City Commercial College, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 
American Council Teacher Examination 


Arrangements are now being made by 
the American Council on Education for 
the establishment of examining centers 
for the ninth annual administration of its 
National Teacher Examinations. Fhe ex- 
amining centers are conducted in co- 
operation with school systems and teacher 
education institutions. 

Superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion in many localities require teaching 
applicants to present National Teacher 
Examination records. The examination 
results are used as one of the factors in 
the selection of teachers. 

The examination profile may be used 
for student guidance and_ self-study of 
strengths and weaknesses in areas meas- 
ured by tests. The tests are frequently 
used as comprehensive examinations for 
undergraduates and as qualifying exam- 
inations for graduate students. 

Arrangements for the establishment of 
examining centers should be made before 
November 1, 1947. Correspondence may 
be addressed to David G. Ryans, Associ- 
ate Director, National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations, American Council 
on Education, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York 23, New York. 

Commission on Motion Pictures 


Establishment of a Commission on Mo- 
tion Pictures in Adult Education to facili- 
tate the distribution and utilization of 
films in adult education programs has re- 
cently been announced by the American 
Association for Adult Education. The 
new Commission is sponsored by the As- 
sociation, and its ‘activities are financed 
by Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., a non- 
profit organization. 
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proach. 


rangement of the coverage of the 
subject so that the student absorbs 
each new point with ease and con- 
fidence. Each step is explained in 
terms familiar to him and at his about the text and about the useful, supplementary, 
own level of learning and experi- 


ZELLIOT -LEIDNER 
BOOKKEEPING - 
INTRODUCTORY 
IS Streamlined, TOO 


The authors and the editor, H. A. 
Finney have modernized the pres- ™ 
entation of introductory bookkeep- — 

ing with this truly streamlined text. 
It follows a simplified and amaz- 
effective 


“stair-step” ap- 


Thi hi , Write today for your FREE examination copy of 
is approach is a planned ar- 10T-LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING — INTRO. 


DUCTORY;; also ask for copies of the descriptive cir- 
cular entitled “TEACHING and LEARNING BOOK- 
KEEPING” which contains complete information 


practice materials. 


> PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


This new book offers a practical means of encouraging students to build their vocabu- 
laries by following tested plans for developing command of words and skill in using 
them effectively. 


IMPROVING YOUR VOCABULARY 


Step up your students’ word-power 
in speaking and writing--- 


Just Published 


By CLARENCE STRATTON 
Directing Supervisor of English 
Junior and Senior High Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


Author of Handbook of English, and other popular texts 
333 pages, 6 x 9, $3.00 


330 West 42nd Street 


This book gives the student varied, interesting ways of building his vocabulary, such as 
making lists, underlining words, studying good short words, word families, synonyms 
and antonyms, using dictionaries and reference books, and studying prefixes and suffixes. 
It deals with some of the most important problems in vocabulary improvement, including 
common errors, correct pronunciation, avoidance of trite expressions, use of slang, etc. 
The final chapter brings before the student words of special uses and meanings and 
words on higher levels which one may need to use at times. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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RECENT CHANGES 


Fred C. Archer, associate editor of 
The Journal of Business Education for 
the past year, has resigned his teaching 
position at Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
New York, to become an instructor of 
accounting, marketing and office ma- 
chines at State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. Before going to 
Hoistra College, Mr. Archer taught at 
the Washington School for Secretaries 
in Newark, New Jersey and in Ridge- 
wood High School, Ridgewood, New 
Jersey. His Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 
grees are from New York University. 


Thomas F. Armstrong, Jr., is now as- 
sistant professor of business administra- 
tion at Susquehanna University, Selins- 
giove, Pennsylvania. He has been at 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsyl- 
vania, since 1939, where he was as- 
sistant professor of commerce from 1942 
until June, 1947. His Bachelor’s degrec 
is trom Wesleyan University, his Mas- 
ter’s degree is from Harvard University 
and he was awarded his Doctor’s de- 
gree by Temple University last June. 


The new head of the Office Practice 
Department at Rider College, Trenton, 
New Jersey, is Marie P. Bader. She re- 
signed a position as chief clerk in the 
Naval Supply Corps School in Bayonne, 
New Jersey, to accept this position. 
Miss Bader has had five years of teach- 
ing experience and five years of secre- 
tarial experience. She served from 1943 
to 1946 with the WAVES. Her Bach- 
elor’s degree is from Drexel Institute 
and her Master’s degree is from Colum- 
bia University. 


_ Donald W. Brown is a new instructor 
in accounting at Drake University, Des 
Moines, Jowa. He has been doing grad- 
uate work and instructing at Denver 
University during the past year. Mr. 
Erown was a Captain in the Army in 
World War IL. 


Viola DuFrain has accepted the ap- 
pointment of associate professor of busi- 
ness at Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale. For the past two years Miss 
DuFrain has been professor of commer- 
cial educatin at the Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Maryville. She 
served as acting chairman of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Business 
Administration and Director of Com- 
mercial Education at the Horace Mann 
Laboratory School. For the preceding 
two years she was Lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago School of Business 
and during this time she completed her 
requirements and received the Ph.D. 
degree. She is a past president of the 
Chicago Area Business Educators As- 
sociation, 


Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
as announced the appointment of Mrs. 
Anna N. Funk as instructor in office 
machines. Mrs. Funk goes to Rider 
College from a teaching position in the 
Mi. Holly (New Jersey) High School. 
In addiiton to five years of teaching ex- 
perience she has had six years of office 
experience. She was graduated from 
Marshall College and has taken special 
work in office machines with some of 
the office machine companies. 
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Kenneth J. Hansen has resigned his 
position on the teaching staff of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University to ac- 
cept a position as professor in charge 
of business education at the Colorado 
State College of Education in Greeley. 
Following a year of teaching at  thic 
Clover Park High School, near Tacoma, 
Washington, Mr. Hansen become State 
Director of Student Work for the Na- 
tional Youth Administration for the 
State of Washington. From 1942 to 
1945 he served as an air combat intelli- 
gence officer in the Navy. His B.A. and 
M.A. are from the University of Wash- 
ington and his Doctor’s degree is from 
Columbia University. He replaces Dr. 
A. O. Colvin, whose retirement is noted 
elsewhere in this magazine. 


Charles O. Heath, former director of 
school of management, Armstrong Col- 
lege, Berkeley, California, has been 
made assistant professor ‘of finance at 
Drake University, Des Moines, lowa. 
He holds a Bachelor of Science and 
Master of Science degrees from Corneil 
University, Ithaca, New York and a 
Doctor of Philosophy degree from 
Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Harry Huffman is now associate pro- 
fessor of education in the College of 
Education, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. For the past year he has 
served as chairman of the Business Di- 
vision of Georgia ‘Teachers College, Col- 
legeboro. He will be in charge of the 
undergraduate, graduate and research 
programs of business education at the 
University of Oklahoma. His teaching 
experience includes one year in a private 
business. college in Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, eight years in the public schools 
of Michigan, and two years in the Hor- 
ace Mann-Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He re- 
ceived his Bachelor’s degree from West- 
ern Michigan College, his Master’s de- 
gree from the University of Michigan, 
and his Doctor’s degree from Columbia 
University. 


The University of Houston, Texas, has 
announced the appointment of Eugene 
Hughes as director of business educa- 
tion. He has resigned his position in 
the rehabilitation division of the Vet- 
erans Administration, Washington, D. C., 
io accept this position. During the war 
he served as a Major in the Army. He 
has taught in the public high schools of 
Colorado, was assistant professor of 
commerce at Western State College of 
Colorado and has been a member of the 
faculties (part time) at Hunter College 
and the Scudder School in New York 
City. From 1936 until 1940 he was 2 
member of the faculty of New York 
University School of Commerce. He 
left New York University to accept an 
appointment as assistant professor of 
business education at Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. He holds 
degrees from the University of Denver 
and Western State College. He _ re- 
ceived the Doctor of Education degree 
from New York University. 


Clarice M. Robinson, for the past 
three years head of the business depart- 
ment ot Anderson College, Anderson, 
Indiana, has been appointed assistant 
professor at Western [Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois, 
where she will teach accounting, busi- 
ness economics and typewriting. For 
seventeen years she was chairman of 
the business department of Elkhart (In- 
diana) High School. Before going to 
Anderson she taught in the United 
States Naval Training § 
(WAVES) at Indiana University. Her 
3achelor’s and Master’s degrees are 
from Indiana University. 


Ruth Rucker has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of business education at 
Madison State College, Harrisonburg. 
Virginia. She will teach secretarial 
training courses. Miss Rucker left her 
position in the Department of Business 
Kducation at State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Kentucky to accept this new 
position. Besides having taught in sev- 
eral high schools, she has served on the 
teaching staff at Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, Virginia and Han- 
nibal Lagrange Junior College, Hanni- 
bal, Missouri. She holds the B.S. and 
M.A. degrees from Missouri University. 


S. Gordon Rudy has resigned his po- 
sition as Chief of Business Education for 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
has returned to York, Pennsylvania as 
secretary and business manager of the 
school district of that city. Before go- 
ing to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, last 
January Mr. Rudy was director of busi- 
ness education in York, which position 
he held since 1941. Before going to 
York he was located in Enola, Penn- 
sylvania, from 1926 to 1941. For nine 
years he was principal of the high school 
in Enola. He holds degrees from Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, and from 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania. His Master’s degree is 
from New York University. 


Lempi S. Talvensaari has accepted a 
position as administrative assistant in 
the Department of Accountancy of the 
School of Business and Civic Adminis- 
tration at the College of the City ef 
New York. Mrs. ‘Talvensaari is a 
C.P.A. and has her B.S. and M.A. de- 
grees from New York University. She 
has taught at the Y.W.C.A., Brooklyn; 
Pace Institute, New York; Hunter Col- 
lege, New York; New York University 
Department of Business Education in 
the School of Education; and State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jer- 
sey. She has had business experience 
as a public accountant. Mrs. Talvensaari 
served as associate editor of The Journal 
of Business Education for seven years up 
to September, 1945. 


Willard M. Thompson, a former in- 
structor in the New York University 
School of Retailing, has been appointed 
assistant professor of retailing at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. He holds 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts 
degrees from the State University of 
Iowa and is a candidate for the degree 
Doctor of Education at New York Uni- 
versity. 
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For Sound 
Business 
Training: 
4 TEXTS 


..-@ modern treatment of 


ADVERTISING 
by ALBERT WESLEY FREY 


HERE are some of the first comments about this new 
comprehensive text and reference book for prospective ad- 
vertising specialists and business students: 

“One of the most complete and scholarly general texts 
on advertising. It is well written and admirably objective 

. I can recommend it with very few reservations.”— 
Professor G. B. Hotchkiss, Chairman, Department of Mar- 
keting, New York University. 

“A masterpiece in advertising texts , . . very teachable,” 
—Professor Charles Leese, Department of Business Ad- 
ministration, The James Millikin University. 

“Shows a sound grasp of ethics and mechanics of ad- 
vertising.” —Tide. 120 illus., 740 pp., $5.00 


* 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


by J. BROOKS HECKERT 


THIS book presents the subject of the design and in- 
stallation of accounting records through a logical dis- 
cussion of the necessary steps in system building, in chron- 
ological order. Illustrations from practice in many lines 
of business. Attention is directed to determining what 
accounting and statistical data are needed for guidance and 
control of the business at hand. Includes questions, short 
disconnected problems, and one coordinated long prob- 
lem. Teachers manual available. 188 illus., 514 pp., $5.00 


PREPARATORY BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS 


by LLOYD L. SMAIL 


THIS book was designed to meet the need of business 
students for a preliminary course which will give them 
adequate preparation for subsequent courses in mathe- 
matics of finance, in insurance, and in statistics. It con- 
tains selected topics from elementary, intermediate, and 
college algebra and from analytic geometry; chapters on 
curve fitting and probability, etc. 39 illus., 250 pp., $2.75 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


by GEORGE M. DARLINGTON 


A COMPACT course dealing primarily with principles 
for setting up and managing a smooth-running, effective 
office organization. Defines the problems of office man- 
agement and explains the best methods for working them 
out. Particularly valuable in schools desiring to cover the 
subject in a short, but effective course. Teachers manual 
available. 31 illus., 267 pp., $2.50 


Examination copies on request 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


EXPOSITION 


TECHNICAL & 
POPULAR 


By JAY REID GOULD and 
STERLING P. OLMSTED 


1947 138 Pages $1.75 


How to organize facts and express them in successful 
writing for readers with or without your technical back- 
ground. Magazine articles by such people as David 
Sinnott, Elizabeth Ogg, Dr. Albert Einstein, and David 


E. Lilienthal illustrate each form of exposition. 


Valuable to anyone in any field who must hand on in- 


formation in written form. 


GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK 3 


LONGMANS, 
55 FIFTH AVENUE 


5th EDITION 


By Lessenberry and Crawford 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


In 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth Edition, 
you get a scientific pattern for developing typing 


power, which includes definite procedures for devel- 
In the devel- 


opment of typing power, the student is carried 


oping speed, control, and production. 


through alternate drives for speed and drives for ac- 


curacy. As skills are improved on short writings, they 
are transferred to longer writings and production 


problems. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Specialists in Busmess aud Economic Education 


1 
CINCINNATI - MEW YORK + CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - DALLAS 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, by 
Wallace B. Bowman, Cincinnati, South- 
Western Publishing Company, 655 pp. 
$1.84. 


The second edition of this book is much 
more than a collection of dictation mate- 
rial and shorthand plates. It contains forty 
dictation studies, each of which is divided 
into five parts. Parts two, three, and four 
were characteristic of the first edition. 
Part one, dealing with basic skill, and part 
five, dealing with progress check-up, have 
heen added. 

The most important difference is that, 
during the second phase of the book, con- 
siderable opportunity is provided the 
teacher for giving dictation as it is pre- 
sented in the office. The gradation from 
timed dictation to office-style dictation is 
undertaken very carefully so as to avoid 
the difficulties that students often encoun- 
ter when they first enter the office. 

For teachers who do not care to give 
this type of dictation, Mr. Bowman has 
provided an alternate by presenting the 
same material on a timed rhythmic basis. 

The teacher’s manual which accompanies 
the text is invaluable in the total presen- 
tation. There is, for example, more un- 
timed dictation material available in the 
teacher’s manual. 

Wallace Bowman is to be congratulated 
upon having made such a splendid step 
forward in supplying dictation materials 
for school purposes more nearly like those 
used on the job. 


THE CHANGING BUSINESS CURRICU- 
LUM, American Business Education 
Yearbook V, Edited by M. Herbert 
Freeman and others, New York 3: New 


York University Bookstore, 392 pp. 
$2.50. 
The Joint Publication Commission of 


the ECTA and the NBTA have made a 
significant contribution in the publication 
of their Fifth Yearbook on the business 
curriculum. The ECTA yearbook on this 
subject has been out-of-print for many 
years, and even the more recent NBTA 
yearbook on the topic has been out-of- 
print for some time. Editor Freeman and 
his staff are to be given much recognition 
for the fine production printed under their 
leadership. While the individual contribu- 
tions are by no means of the same calibre, 
the standard is surprisingly high con- 
sidering the number of contributors and 
the many communities from which they 
come. Section one deals with the princi- 
ples and philosophy of curriculum making ; 
section two, school and business coopera- 
tion in curriculum making ; section three 
with curriculum practices; four with 
courses of study and syllabi; and section 
five, separate in objective from the rest of 
the hook, with recent developments in busi- 
ness education. It is understood that this 
final section will be carried on in the year- 
hooks that will follow. A. splendid  be- 
ginning has been made. 

As is natural the document tends to em- 
Phasize status of change rather than 
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needed change. This becomes especially 
evident as one goes from section one which 
sets up the paraphernalia for implementing 
curriculum changes to section four dealing 
with courses of study which tends to 
stress what is now being done. This, how- 
ever, seems inevitable considering the 
varied backgrounds of the contributors. 
Considering the problem involved, the Joint 
Commission has sponsored a notable addi- 
tion to the literature of business educa- 
tion. 


THE MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
by William T. Gruhn and Harl R. Doug- 
lass, New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 492 pp. $4.50. 


A complete presentation of the aims, 
work, and results of the junior high 
school. Considerable space is devoted to 
present curriculum and administrative prac- 
tices. Unlike another recent text on the 
junior high school which gave no attention 
to business education, this book gives a 
careful presentation of the place of busi- 
ness education in the work of the junior 
high school. The book is well written and 
gives an excellent picture of the junior 
high school in terms of its present status, 
needs for improvement, and opportunities 
for better education of American youth in 
the future. 
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ELEMENTS OF MARKETING, by Paul D. 
Converse and Harvey W. Huegy, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 795 pp. $6.35. 


In this third revised edition particular 
emphasis has been placed upon marketing 
principles and discussion of practical prob- 
lems. New material has been added to 
bring the presentation up to the last minute 
in completeness. 

This text provides a well rounded treat- 
ment, effectively organized, easily under- 
standable, interspersed with essential illus- 
trative examples. Each chapter has ques- 
tions for discussion and typical problems 
calling for application of principles and 
sound judgment. 


THE WORDS WE USE, by I. H. Young, 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, 
(Books I-IV). $0.40 per individual book. 


This is a series of consumable work 
books designed to improve the spelling of 
high school students. The books can be 
used to supplement the usual English text, 
as the core for a special spelling class, 
or for remedial work in business English 
and secretarial studies. 

Each assignment leads the pupil through 
five steps. First, the word is written, in- 
dicating syllabication and pronunciation. 
Next, the word is written for repetitive 
drill. Third, the meaning is established 
through a matching exercise. Fourth, the 
new word is properly fitted into a pre- 
pared sentence. Fifth, the pupil writes an 
original sentence to illustrate the proper 
use of the word. The assignment closes 
with supplementary word study. 


PERSONAL BUSINESS LAW, by Robert 
©. Skar, Arnold E. Schneider and Ben 
W. Palmer, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 637 pp. $1.96. 


Practical, everyday situations are used 
as the background for an interesting de- 
velopment of principles of law of concern 
to the businessman and to the consumer. 
The settings used are well within the scope 
of the student and are calculated to en- 
courage discussion and reasoning. The 
language is clear and readily understand- 
able to the high school student.  Illustra- 
tive materials are modern and_ selected 
with a view to reader interest. 

The presentation is organized into seven- 
teen units with three lessons each. A lesson 
contains basic examples for motivation, the 
subject matter, then a summary followed 
by questions and problems for review and 
discussion. The authors have incorporated 
several distinctive features into this text 
to produce a very progressive treatment of 
the subject. 


KNOW YOUR MERCHANDISE, by I. Win- 
gate, K. Gillespie, and B. Addison, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 715 
pp. $2.96. 


A basic text in merchandise information 
which very well meets the needs of a 
course in this subject. The most impor- 
tant equipment for retail sales people is to 
know the facts about the goods which they 
sell. The book is also an excellent founda- 
tion for a course in buying, for the facts 
that aid the salesman in selling goods more 
intelligently are those that aid the customer 
to get his money’s worth. 

Textiles is the topic of the first part 
of the book and non-textiles the subject 
matter of the second half. Each part is 
suitable for a term of study. Much mere 
technical information of interest only to 
the expert has been omitted, thus avoiding 
an encyclopedic type of presentation. The 
book is intelligently illustrated and is a 
valued addition to the text materials in 
commodity study. 


NOTEBOOK FOR PUBLIC SPEAKING, by 
Ray Ehrensberger and Elaine Papel, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 166 pp. 
$2.65. 

This is a compact presentation of the 
basic material necessary for a two-semester 
course in public speaking for beginners. 
It is intended to cover the elementary prin- 
ciples upon which advanced training would 
be based. It aims to assist the student in 
developing the skills needed to prepare a 
coherent, interesting speech; to be an ac- 
ceptable conversationalist; and to have a 
discriminating ear when listening to speak- 
ers on the radio or the public platform. 

The Notebook comprises a course out- 
line with specific details included for each 
lesson. A criticism blank is printed after 
each outline so that the student can check 
his achievement from the instructor’s rat- 
ings on each item. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 16 
How Can We Get Pupils to Have Greater Appreciation for Their Classroom Work? 


THE FINE ART OF ADAPTATION 


by Marion Wood 
Nahant, Massachusetts 
Classroom pressures lead so often to a fixed routine in the interests 


of expediency. 


Unless extra care is taken the essential principle of 


adaptation of education to the situation and the individual is over- 
looked. Here are some interesting accounts of typical situations being 


turned into educational opportunities. 


These suggestive examples are 


offered with the hope of stimulating parallel adaptation efforts wherever 


the need exists. 


MARY CAN PROOFREAD 


You wouldn’t hire Mary! Mary couldn't 
proofread. Proofreading wasn’t important 
to Mary. Her teacher checked her errors, 
why should she? To be sure, it was hardly 
fair to penalize her typing grade because 
she didn’t find her errors. But what was 
the “diff,” teachers were too fussy. 

The second year Mary had Miss Ran- 
dolph in typewriting. Miss Randolph gave 
her proofreading tests that tested one’s 
ability to find incorrectly typed words, 
transposition, addition and omission of let- 
ters, words, phrases, faulty shift strokes, 
and incorrectly divided words. In doing 
these tests, Miss Randolph’s suggestion of 
placing a ruler under the line to be proof- 
read was very helpful. Soon Mary was 
finding such errors as be for by, canonot 


for cannot, as for ts. She couldn’t pick 
them out before. Mary found that if she 
concentrated on visualizing the word rather 
than thinking the thought that the word 
conveyed, proofreading was easier. When 
she had trouble concentrating on a word, 
reading it in syllables helped her. 

Miss Randolph had another idea that 
made Mary’s proofreading more accurate. 
The class was divided into groups of three 
students each. Mary’s typing project had 
to be proofread by the other two students 
in the group before it could be submitted 
for approval. If they found a_proof- 
reading error, their grade was increased 
for each error discovered. Result of this 
work? You would hire Mary now. She 
can proofread! 


DUMB MARIE—OR WAS SHE? 


“Miss Becker, I don’t want to be in that 
little class any more!” 

“Why, Marie?” 

“T feel so dumb!” 

“Marie, do you think I would spend 
time helping you if | thought you were too 
dumb to learn to typewrite? Of course 
not, but still if vou feel dumb in our 
little class by all means go back to the big 
lab. Tomorrow, | shall expect you to re- 
port to the large room.” 

Marie hesitated then meekly said: “I’ve 
changed my mind, I'll stay with the little 
class.” 

The “little class had been organized 
after two weeks of instruction in begin- 
ning typewriting. Miss Becker had ob- 
served ten students out of thirty-four who 
needed to repeat their key location drills. 
She organized the little class so that all 
demonstrations of key locations could be 
repeated and new key location drills as- 
signed, The new location drills were dupli- 
cated from other material rather than from 
a repetition of the textbook exercises. New 
projects adjusted to fill the needs of this 
little group were assigned. These projects 
were shorter and contained more work on 
key locations than did the regular assign- 
ments in the large lab. These ten students 


were given a more complete mastery of 
their key locations at a time when the skill 
should be perfected to build a foundation 
for speed and accuracy. 

The little class continued for two weeks 
with a daily period of thirty minutes. At 
the conclusion of this period, the members 
joined the original class and continued 
with their regular assignments. 

Four weeks later, Miss Becker noted 
great improvement in Marie’s work and 
she asked: “Marie, what helped you to im- 
prove your work? This is excellent.” 

“The little class we had Miss Becker. 
I am so glad that you asked me to join 
that class. Before then, I hesitated in my 
work because I was not sure of the key- 
board. Now I have more confidence as I 
do my drills.” 

Perhaps because of conditions you can- 
not control, you are unable to organize a 
special small remedial class. You can ad- 
just assignments to the needs of the slower 
students; fifteen minutes in the morning, 
at noon or after school reviewing the key 
locations at the very beginning of type- 
writing instruction will be an investment of 
time with far-reaching returns for both 
you and the students. 


DITTO YOUR PERSONALITY 


Ditto your personality, it’s fun! My 
first lesson on the Ditto duplic ator is really 
a course in introductions. Of course, | 
do not talk about introductions. I talk 
about making the master copy for the 
Ditto duplicator. Then I say, “Let’s turn 
to the first exercise in the manual.” And 
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the first exercise in the manual—?  Infor- 
mation about introductions. 

For a few minutes we forget about mak- 
ing master copies and become deeply en- 
grossed in why the material of this exer- 
cise was written. Why? 


Back in college the day before the press 
there was much preparation. You know 
the kind. Hair curling, shampoos, basti: ng 
and pinning of dresses and oh yes! dis- 
cussions! discussions of dates and_ that 
awful receiving line! Why awful!? Those 
introductions! Whose name comes first? 
and after, what do you say? 

Dear Emily is a good soul and since 
1933 has made her living as an authority 
on social conduct. She is to society what 
Webster is to the English language; but 
Emily is often too involved for us study- 
ing for exams in between dates with Tom, 
Dick and Harry. We decided to make a 
study of introductions that we might pale 
Emily into insignificance when we intro- 
duced our “Bills” to the professors and 
their wives. 

We found that the simplest introductions 
were the best. The simplest 
mention the two names as “Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Doe.” Enunciate the names clearly. 
Mention first the name of the person to 
whom you desire to show special respect. 
A woman’s name is said before a man’s 
name, the older and more distinguished 
person’s name before the younger or less 
distinguished. 

Exceptions to the rule that a woman's 
name should be mentioned first are: a 
woman is presented to the President of 
the United States, a royal personage or a 
dignitary of the church. In business, a 
woman may be presented to a man in a 
higher position as: “Mr. Lord, this is our 
new bookkeeper, Miss Green.” 

If you start to mention the man’s name 
first, make your introduction socially ac- 
ceptable by prefixing “to” to the woman's 
name, as “Mr. Rand, I should like to intro- 
duce you to Miss Green.” 

The story was fun, the information has 
been discussed and now we type the fol- 
lowing master copy: 


INTRODUCTIONS 


Introducing your friends to your relatives: 


"Mr. Old, this is my brother John.” 
"Dad, this is Mary Jones." 


Introducing the boy friend to the family and 
to members of the faculty: 

"Mother, this is John Green.” 

"Father, this is John Green." 

"Professor Roberts, John Green.” 


You may know Professor Roberts's wife, Mrs. 
Roberts, but you can hardly expect her to 
know your name so your introduction would 
be: 
"Mrs. Roberts, | am Evelyn Dodge. Mrs. 
Roberts, John Green." 


Introducing an instructor to your parents: 


"Miss Reid, this is my Father.” 
“Mother, this is Miss Reid.” 


When leaving someone to whom you have 
just been introduced you may say: 
"Good- by, | hope | shall see you again 
soon," or 
"Good-by, it has been a pleasure to meet 
you.” 


Girls do not rise when being introduced to 
girls of their own age unless the person who 
is introducing them is an elderly woman. A 
girl rises to be introduced to a woman older 
than she. A girl does not rise when being 
presented to a man unless he is very old or 
distinguished. 

An employer is not expected to introduce his 
secretary to his office visitors. 

Several days later we have a formal tea 
with a receiving line. If you were in that 
line, you would see every evidence that the 
Ditto job was well done! 
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